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Doesn’t everybody know all Heinz 
Baby Foods have screw-on caps? .<. 


e Now Heinz—and Heinz alone—offers you the easy-opening convenience 
of screw-on caps on all Strained and Junior Foods, including Meats and 


High Meat Dinners. 


e Ask your doctor about Heinz Baby Foods. They are outstanding in 
quality —famous for their fine flavor, color and texture! 
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for a lovelier you 


Ss ee a personalized program of beauty care, planned 
_ with the aid of a skilled Luzier Consultant. 


' In the comfort and privacy of your own home 
you may select the Luzier preparations that will 
best enhance your natural loveliness. 


Enjoy the confidence of using cosmetics which 

are unconditionally guaranteed and have been used 
by discriminating women from coast to coast 
for over 35 years. 
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Why add to 
your problems 
on problem 
days? 


Tampax is the coolest kind of sanitary 
protection you can wear. Why, you 
aren't even aware of it when it’s in place. 
No belts, no pins, no pads, no bulges. 
And no irritation! 

. Tampax® internal sanitary protection 
makes you feel more poised, more 
secure. You know odor can’t form. You 
know nothing can show, no one can 
know. Disposal is easy. And insertion 
is dainty because with the satin-smooth 
applicator your fingers need never touch 
the Tampax itself. 

Bathe wearing Tampax. Swim wearing 
Tampax. Feel free wearing Tampax. 
Millions have changed to Tampax in hot 
weather because of its obvious advan- 
tages. Why not you? 

Your choice of Regular, Super, Junior 
absorbencies available wherever such 
products are sold. 
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“Because I was snapping 
at everyone, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Everybody gets riled now and then. But when you don’t 
feel just right, or sleep too well, everything gets on your 
nerves. When that happened to me, I went to the doctor. 

“He said my symptoms were pretty common . . . thought 
they might be due to too much coffee; some people can’t 
always take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try 
Postum because Postum is caffein-free . . . can’t aggravate 
your nervous system or keep you awake. 

“I followed his advice. I started feeling better, sleep- 
ing better, acting better—and boosting Postum. Why don’t 
you try Instant Postum? Give it a good try—for 30 days, 

Rama. in fact. You'll like it—and it'll like you!” 
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That little girl will ike B-F-I 
Medicated Powder. She can dust 
it on herself... and she probably 
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won’t need a bandage, because 
soothing B-F-I clings to her skin, 
forming a protective coat that promotes 
healing and helps prevent infection. 


¢ convenient sprinkle-top can 
eliminates worry about stains or 
broken bottles. Keep B-F-I handy 
for first aid in cuts, scratches, 
chafing, minor abrasions, rashes, 
burns, bites, athlete’s foot 
and itching, burning feet. 


B-F*I is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


@- MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
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TINCOFAX” 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 
chafed skin, abrasions, and 
minor irritations. Wonderful 


for baby’s diaper rash, too. 
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UESTION 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Fresh Air vs. Drafts 

My husband insists on opening the 
window beside our bed at both the 
top and bottom when we go to bed. 
Sometimes there is a gale blowing 
on us. Do you think this is wise 
for a person with sinusitis? 


Some people overdo the practice 
of having fresh air in the bedroom. 
Although ‘sie room should not be 
stuffy or excessively warm, there 
certainly is no need to pretend that 
one is camping out. 

When we are asleep there is a 
lowering of the body’s defenses and 
it would be likely that a chronic 
sinusitis condition could be aggra- 
vated. In fact, doctors have begun 
advising patients with chronic chest 
or head disorders to sleep with the 
bedroom windows closed. 

There is no reason to worry about 
lack of air, for this seeps in around 
the edges of any window in sufficient 
amounts to assure the constant pres- 
ence of fresh air. 


Dirty Homes and Illness 

My uncle insists that as many chil- 
dren get sick and die in clean homes 
as they do in dirty ones. Does he 
know what he is talking about? 


All your uncle needs to do is con- 
sult public health reports dealing 
with the incidence of disease and 
death in relation to home and com- 
munity surroundings. He will find 
that there is always a larger number 
of serious illnesses (tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases are good ex- 
amples) in areas that have sub- 
standard living facilities. 

Of course, there is much more to 
this than simply dirty homes. When 
people let their homes get dirty, this 
is usually because they themselves 
have little or no concept of personal 
hygiene. By the same token, they 
have no understanding of basic nu- 
tritional needs and do not eat proper 
foods. 


In a way, it is putting the cart 
before the horse to blame a single 
item such as a dirty home for higher 
incidence of disease, because such 
a home is simply one more bit of 
evidence that health standards are 
very low. 


Allergy Relief 

I am allergic to dust, molds, grasses, 
weeds, and many foods. Is there any 
place in this country where I could 
get relief? 


Some of the substances you men- 
tion, such as dust and molds, are 
present everywhere. It is possible 
that in the case of grass and weeds, 
you might find some area in which 
there will be fewer of the ones re- 
sponsible for your reactions. So far 
as foods are concerned, the only 
satisfactory process is to learn what 
these are and then avoid them by 
providing substitutes. 

We do not believe you should con- 
sider moving away from your 
present location unless your physi- 
cian has advised this. The possibility 
of receiving immunization treat- 
ments against some of the sub- 
stances, including dust, grasses, and 
weeds, should be talked over with 
him. 


How Polio Affects the Heart 
Can polio affect the nerves which 
control the muscles of the heart? 


The polio virus attacks the nerve 
centers in the front part of the 
spinal cord that control voluntary 
movements such as walking, turning 
the body, or using the arms. 

As you probably know, we do not 
have any voluntary control over the 
heart action—we cannot speed it up 
or slow it down simply by deciding 
that is what we want to do; therefore 
the heart is obviously not affected by 
damage the polio virus may do to 
the motor centers in the spinal cord. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A leading designer once called sandwiches the ultimate in ee ee eee 


food packaging—since you eat not only the contents but the Made trom & sinks gusteid witli boca, 4 ons teats, 
“package” made of bread as well. 1 slice (1 ounce) Swiss cheese, 1 slice (1 ounce) boiled 
Nutritionists may well join in praise. A typical sandwich pantheon? 
often serves as a source of many needed nutrients, without NRC 
excess calories. Check the example at right. The ever-popular vandwich daly dietary provided by 
ham-and-cheese provides a generous ration of protein, vita- Nutrient provides allowancest | sandwich 
mins and minerals. Eaten with soup or salad, beverage and Protein 18 Gm. 58 Gm. 
dessert—the sandwich meal stands for good nutrition bal- aa | aaa: tee 
anced modern style. Iron 2.35 Mg. 12 Mg. 
But America already realizes the advantages of the quick- Thiamine 0.43 Mg. 1.2 Mg. 
and-easy ‘sandwich meal. Sandwiches have become the a” | Smee vee 
nation’s most popular single form of food. Almost 100 million Food Energy | 363 Cal. 2,300 Cal. 
are eaten every average day. *Based on tables in the Yearbook of Agriculture 1959, 
Food editors and the food industry acknowledge the trend. U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 
Each August they join in tribute to the sandwich as King of tDaily dietary allowances for 25 year old woman. 
Food during National Sandwich Month. 
So, the trend is there. Your goal and ours is to keep sand- 3 Interesting, Informative Booklets o> 


wich meals nutritious. . “Your Physicion—Your Dentist 
F : ; Look At Snack Foods.” 
To this end and to help in your own meal planning, we snack foods guide with all the 


offer some authoritative materials for 25 cents to cover the pros and cons. 


cost of mailing. Just fill out the coupon below. . “Module Method of Weight 
Control." A new concept for 


lifelong weight management. 


. “10 Best Sandwiches of 1960." 
Recipes of National Sandwich 


ENRICHED eee contest winners. 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
the “Essential Four’ food 7 


groups set up by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture's Insti- To: Wheat Flour Institute Dept. TH-8 
tute of Home Economics. 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

. Please send me the 3 booklets— Snack Foods, Module Method 
no) mate pe these ...and 10 Best Sandwiches. ! enclose 25c to cover cost of han- 
eee ee eee dling and mailing. (Please print.) 
tein, vitamins and minerals. is 
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working for a healthier America through nutrition 
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IN ACNE- 


for better 


clearing— 
wash with 


(co! 


ntains 3% hexachlorophene) 


Washing with pHisoHex, the antibacterial 
detergent, from three to six times a day, 
improves any treatment for acne and pro- 
duces better, faster clearing than soap. 
pHisoHex helps check the infection factor. 
Daily exclusive use of pHisoHex builds 
up an antibacterial film on the skin that 
acts continuously. pHisoHex removes 
deep-seated soil and oil because of an 
unexcelled spreading and penetrating ac- 
tion— makes the skin “squeaky clean.” 
PHisoHex is soothing to the skin, contains 
no irritating alkalies or soap. pHisoHex is 
a professional product, sold in drugstores, 
and is well known to your doctor. Available 
in 5 oz. plastic squeeze bottles. 
())) LABORATORIES 
New York 18, N. Y. 











STAN DELAPLANE 


WHEN I WAS young and had rocks 
in my head, I did a spell of camping 
out. I can still feel the rocks in my 
back. 

My bed, as I recall, was three 
blankets. Folded and pinned into 
a sleeping bag with oversize safety 
pins. We cooked on an open fire and 
curious white-faced cattle of Wy- 
oming came around and inquired 
who was smelling up the countryside 
with coffee. 

Ah, well, dear hearts, all this has 
changed. And I am happy to report 
that the Great Outdoors is getting 
more like the Great Indoors. And 
about time, too. 

“Why don’t you go camping?” said 
the editor the other day. (I have 
not camped since I stopped working 
for merit badges and started work- 
ing for money.) 

“You mean like sleeping out in 
the yard?” I said. 

“Camping,” said the editor. He 
raised the window briefly, sniffed, 
and slammed it shut. ‘“‘The life of the 
pioneers! The dewy morning! The 
splash of a trout in a mountain 
stream! The rustle of the deer in the 
glade!” 

“How about I should go out to the 
zoo and see them rustle,” I said. 

“T’ve tried and I’ve tried,” sighed 
the editor. “Do you realize your op- 
portunity here? The last of the 
mountain men. Why I’d give a year’s 
pay for your chance.” 

“Tl take it,” I said. 

“Report back when you've finish- 
ed,” said the editor briskly. “If you 
could manage to have some adven- 
tures it would improve your copy. 
Like break a leg. We could get Air- 
Sea Rescue to fly a helicopter in. 
They do it free so it wouldn’t hurt 
the budget.” 

Well, I figure it will take me a year 
to go camping anyway. It will take 


that long to get through the cata- 
logs. 

You should have a tent. One com- 
pany makes a tent with a screened-in 
front porch. For $113.50, you can 
get a sleeping bag that is guaranteed 
to keep you warm in 20-below 
weather. 

You should have an electric heater 
and an electric anti-insect light. A 
portable ice box, a folding washstand 
with a removable plastic bowl, air 
mattresses, foam rubber pillows, 
gasoline lantern, and gasoline stove. 

This is merely basic equipment. 
Survival stuff. 

You should get tablets to purify 
your water. (How do you know 
who’s used it first?) You should get 
a waterproof matchbox with a built- 
in compass and whistle in case you 
are lost. 

I think the way you use this is 
you blow the whistle first. Then you 
consult the compass which tells you 
which way is north. Then you set 
fire to yourself. However, you can- 
not set fire to yourself without a 
permit. So be careful. 

It is a poor outdoorsman these 
days who does not have a spring- 
driven razor. In case the battery on 
your car wears down and you are 
unable to plug in the portable type. 

The next step is to pick a camp 
site. Fortunately, most of the states 
have picked them for you and even 
run in electricity. This simplifies 
things a good deal and I think with 
a little ingenuity you could even rig 
up an electric chair. 

This would be good for hunters. 
They could wait until a deer sat 
down in it and give him the hotfoot. 
It would save ammunition. 

There is no end to the comfort of 
camping these days. On the other 
hand you could take your catalogs 
to a motel. So why don’t you? END 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


New-Car Ailments: Four of his patients suddenly developed pains in the 
chest, hip, or back. Dr. Jerome F. Strauss, Jr., of Chicago, detected 
the reason--each had just started driving a sports car or new small 
car, and were putting themselves in unaccustomed positions. Their 
troubles cleared up, and once they knew the cause they were con- 
tent to live with their aches for a while. Getting used to the small 
car could be a problem for others than tall people--only one of the 
four patients was more than five feet 10 inches in height. 


Space Peril; Admittedly it's a long look ahead, but there could be hazards 
in future astronauts bringing germs from other planets back to Earth, says 
the Space Science Board of the National Academy of Sciences. Advising 
stringent controls to prevent such space immigrants, the board says 
the unearthly microbes might be able to spread easily among plants and 
perhaps humans, and "become pervasive nuisances." 


The Bright Generation: Today's children probably are brighter than 
children ever have been, and "know so much they often leave their par- 
ents and sometimes their teachers behind," observes Elizabeth M. Drews, 
Ph.D., of Michigan State University. She believes intellectual talent 
in children can be encouraged by giving them an atmosphere free of 
threat, by recognizing their need for “unstructured time" for daydream- 
ing and doodling, and by providing human models for them to follow. 


Advice on Bats: Bats can transmit rabies to humans through their bite. For 
this reason, householders should never pick up or handle bats, 
says Dr. Ralph E. Heal, entomologist and executive secretary of the 
National Pest Control Association. Bats rarely attack humans, and don't 
get tangled in a woman's heir, he adds. 


Century Mark: People seem to be so constructed that they can't expect to 
live beyond 100 years, at least with much fun, says Dr. Stanley R. Mohler 
of the Center for Aging Research, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland. The major goal of government research on geriatrics 
is not to find some fountain of youth, but to work out a way of 
living whereby people could “die young as late as possible." 


Epilepsy Drug Program: The National Epilepsy League has announced a pro- 
gram to fill its members’ prescriptions at cost. Only prescriptions 
authorized and signed by the member's own physician will be filled. The 
plan was devised because epilepsy is a long-term disease, and often 
brings financial burdens, said Howard R. Koven of Chicago, League 
chairman. A 25 percent reduction from regular prices was recommended 
at the start. 


TB Resistance: In animal studies, diets and drugs which reduce thyroid ac- 
tivity also reduce resistance to tuberculosis, a team of Kansas 
City researchers reported. 


Those Job Blues: Many people tend to blame their jobs when they feel un- 
happy, suffer from insomnia, depression, heart pains, or ailments. But 
(over) 
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their trouble usually stems from their home or social life, or their 
own make-up interferes with their work, says Dr. Alan A. McLean, 

New York psychiatrist. He says psychiatrists find that only a small 
percentage of workers with psychiatric symptoms are ill because 

of their jobs. 


injuries and Cancer: Single accidental injuries can cause cancer, reports 
Dr. Christopher R. Dix of Milwaukee, describing 27 persons examined 
and treated between 1942 and 1960. Most were welders or machin- 
ists injured by a hot welding spark, lathe chip, or hot acid. Despite 
immediate treatment by plant physicians and nurses, wounds failed to 
heal, and localized skin cancers developed. The outlook in such 
cases is very favorable if treatment is not delayed too long. 


_ Saving Heart Victims: Lives of many heart-attack victims might be saved 
through specially-staffed and specially-equipped coronary units in 
hospitals, Dr. W. Carleton Whiteside of Victoria, British Columbia, 
comments. As part of the procedure, he suggests frozen sleep--lowering 
the body temperature to put the patient in a kind of suspended ani- 
mation to reduce the work load on his weakened heart. 


Mental-Iliness Myth: Too many people still believe mental patients are 
"afflicted with a curse from heaven," and this sadly delays their re- 
covery and their readjustment in the community, according to Dr. 
C. J. Ruilmann, Texas psychiatrist. He says: "If a man breaks his leg 
and returns home from the hospital still wearing a cast, his neigh- 
bors don't expect him to win any races. Allowances are made for his 
sickness, but not for the sickness of the mental patient. The slightest 
deviation in behavior on the part of the discharged mental patient 
is interpreted as reason for returning him to the hospital." 


Males and Emotions: Psychological or emotional stress can have the same bodily 
effects as do agents of physical illness. But "most men consider 
emotions a ridiculous weakness worthy only of scorn," and so try to 
bottle them up, says Dr. Gerald Gordon, psychiatrist. Emotions, 
he said, are an “internal flowing of energy" and “energy, whether it 
is electrical or emotional, cannot be destroyed...It may be diverted 
but will always seek another outlet; for nature demands its re- 
lease either in stress disease, or useful accomplishment." Pain, hunger, 
fear, and rage all help man adapt and survive, but "man has quite 
arbitrarily decided that the Creator has made an error by putting fear 
and anger into him, and that His error must be corrected." 


Surgery for Menstrual Pain: Surgical removal of a nerve, the presacral 
nerve above the uterus, relieved extreme menstrual pains in 66 of 67 


women, Drs. William A. Anderson, Bloomfield, New Jersey, and Carl 

F. Buechle, East Orange, New Jersey, reported recently. An oid but 
neglected operation, it gives “uniformly excellent results in selected 
cases," Doctor Anderson said. The women also had less pain during 

the first stage of labor in childbirth. 
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A public statement 


concerning Metrecal, a new 


concept of weight contro 


Several months ago, Metrecal was introduced to the medical profession by Mead ‘Johnson & Company, 


manufacturers of nutritional and pharmaceutical products. Many people have since learned of this 


product by word-of-mouth. To emphasize the role of the physician in problems of weight control and 


to provide accurate information on Metrecal, Mead Jobnson « Company is publishing this factual report. 


n September of 1959, a new product— 

Metrecal—was introduced to the 
medical profession by Mead Johnson & 
Company. It was developed to provide 
physicians with a new technique for use 
in judicious weight reduction of over- 
weight patients. 

We wish to stress the importance of 
the physician in problems of weight loss 
and control. This is particularly the case 
for individuals who are tremendously 
overweight, patients with disease of the 
kidneys, and patients with various forms 
of heart and blood vessel disease. 

In view of the broad public and medi- 
cal interest in weight control, many per- 
sons have learned of Metrecal by word- 
of-mouth, hence, this factual statement. 


What is Metrecal? 


Metrecal, when properly used, is an effec- 
tive weight control agent. It is not a 
panacea. 

Metrecal is a complete food in powder 
form which is mixed with water to make 
beverage meals. It is designed to provide 
a low calorie diet which contains all 
basic nutrients required by a person on 
a reducing program. Metrecal contains 
no drugs. 

Metrecal can be used as the total diet 
for the period required to achieve the 
weight loss which is best for the individ- 
ual. Thereafter, it can be used indefi- 
nitely for one or two meals a day, or as 
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the total diet on selected days to main- 
tain desired weight. 

In other words, the concept is meas- 
ured calories according to the needs of 
the individual. 


What does Metrecal do? 


Overweight persons are able to lose 
weight on a properly devised Metrecal 
program simply because they take in 
fewer calories than are required to main- 
tain weight. In this manner they lose 
weight naturally, without resorting to 
fad diets, complex schedules, or artificial 
appetite depressants. And Metrecal users 
are remarkably free from hunger — the 
appetite is satisfied normally. 


What Metrecal cannot do 


Metrecal is not a miracle cure for over- 
weight. It cannot provide the will power 
required for weight reduction. It has to 
be used properly. It is imperative that 
the person who desires to lose weight 
stay on the Metrecal diet. This is not 
difficult since little, if any, hunger occurs 
after a day or two. 


Medical evidence of 
effectiveness 
Extensive clinical studies, conducted 
under medical supervision, have shown 
an average weight loss by Metrecal users 
of approximately one-half pound per 
day for periods up to six weeks. Some 
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lose even more. Most patients in the 
studies report little, if any, hunger. 
Many report that they feel better than 
before. Almost all find it relatively easy 
to continue on Metrecal. 


What is in Metrecal? 


One-half pound of Metrecal powder (a 
frequently specified day's supply) pro- 
vides 900 calories or energy units, 70 
grams protein, 110 grams carbohydrate, 
20 grams fat and all essential vitamins 
and minerals in quantities that meet or 
exceed minimum daily requirements es- 
tablished by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Metrecal is available in all 
drugstores. 


How to undertake 
a reducing program 


Your physician is the best source of coun- 
sel and guidance in problems of weight 
loss and control. 





This statement has been reviewed by the Depart- 
ment of Advertising Evaluation of the American 
Medical Association and has been accepted for 
publication in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 


\ Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 


Nutritional and Pharmaceutical Products - Evansville 21, indiana 
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You never outgrow your need 
for the nutrients in Milk 


Any discussion of balanced diets must take Milk 
and Milk Foods into consideration—and that 
stands for all age groups, too, because we never 
. outgrow our need for the nutrients in Milk. 

When used with meats, fruits and vegetables and 
cereal foods, Milk fills certain nutritional require- 
ments lacking in the other groups. Daily food plans 
which include Milk and Milk Foods are more likely 
to be nutritionally balanced. And because it is a 
beverage, Milk fits easily into all menus. 

The protein in Milk is high in nutritive value. 
In addition to providing high quality protein, it 
can increase the value of vegetable proteins. 

Milk and Milk products are the most important 
sources of calcium in the American diet. Milk 
provides a practical way to supply calcium. 

And Milk provides “energy” from its fat and 
sugar, in addition to protein, minerals and vita- 
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mins, a desirable combination in the daily diet. 
Milk and Milk products require little if any prepa- 
ration. They are low in cost for the food value they 
supply. And they are available throughout the year. 

Whenever a balanced diet is planned for any age 
group, include Milk— because we never outgrow 
our need for the nutrients in Milk. 


ee 
Milk makes it a square meal. 
Milk and other dairy foods form 
one of the 4 basic food groups 
you need every day. The others 
are (1) meats, fish, poultry, eggs; 
(2) fruits and vegetables and (3) 
breads and cereals. 


MEAT 





Vege- Bread 
tables & 
& Fruits § Cereals 











AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Helping to promote general health by providing infor- 
mation about the requirements for a balanced diet. 
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OWING PALMS case x ammer wu 


American Academy of Pediatrics, the society of medical specialists for children. 


My son was sent home from camp with “mononu- 
cleosis.”” Could you tell me what this disease is? 

Mononucleosis is also called infectious mononucle- 
osis or glandular fever. It is thought to be caused 
by a virus and is generally not a severe illness. Usual 
symptoms are low grade fever, fatigue, sore throat, 
swollen glands, occasionally jaundice, and skin rash. 

The common name arises from the fact that swelling 
of the lymph glands in all parts of the body is fairly 
characteristic. The disease is usually slow in onset 
and fever may last for one-four weeks, although 
fatigue and glandular swelling may persist longer, 
especially in adults. It is probably spread by airborne 
secretions from the nose and throat, as are many 
other viral respiratory diseases. It is apparently not 
highly contagious. To establish the diagnosis definitely, 
certain characteristic changes must be found in the 
blood’s white cells. No specific treatment or preven- 
tive measures are available. 


Is tanning dangerous for children and teen-agers? 

A lot of sunshine at any one time is not good for 
a person at any age. The actinic rays of the sun pene- 
trate the skin deeply and create certain changes in 
pigment and cell structure. Sunburn is an example of 
what happens from overexposure to sunshine after a 
long period away from the sun. A gradual tanning is 
safe and tends to build up protection for the skin. 

Excessive exposure of the skin over the course of 
many years may cause changes eventually leading to 
skin cancer. 

In general, moderate tanning is beneficial to health, 
providing vitamin D by acting on chemicals in the skin. 


We are having so much trouble putting our two- 
year-old son to sleep at night that it is getting 
me down. We have tried just about everything, 
it seems to me. | wonder if it is ever possible to 
use some kind of sleeping medicine? 

Almost ali young children go through a period 
when they will fight or refuse sleep, just as many 
have similar periods of food refusal. Although usually 
of minor importance, this refusal may sometimes be- 
come a major problem. “Such depends on parental 
attitude. If parents show concern, distress, or inability 
to follow through firmly in the management of the 
situation, the child is likely to seize upon it as a means 
of getting attention. Every child likes the limelight, 
and when he finds that struggling and crying make him 
the center of attraction he is apt to repeat the per- 
formance. 

It is not possible to offer any dogmatic set of rules 
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for solving this problem. Parents will do well to 
analyze the situation, seeking out possible mistakes 
in their conduct. It is always vital for parents to 
present a united front to the child. If a child has 
come to dominate the family, this situation must be 
firmly but kindly corrected. 

It may be advisable to have the child examined 
carefully by the family physician to make sure his 
general condition is normal. Some type of sedation 
may be advisable in extreme situations, but only your 
physician can decide about this. 


Is it advisable to let children go barefooted? How 
about adults? My friends and | have been having 
quite an argument about this. We all have small 
and teen-age children. 

Shoes are made and worn primarily for protection, 
but also for foot comfort. For example, in many arevs 
in cities and suburbs broken glass is frequently e'1- 
countered on sidewalks, in yards, and alleys. Prote- 
tion given by shoes in these circumstances is 
appreciated even by small children, who are quick to 
understand the danger of cuts. In many places, such as 
grassy fields, yards, and sand beaches, it is safe, pleas- 
ant, and beneficial to be barefooted. There is no danger 
to the foot or the arch except injury by external ob- 
jects. It is desirable to maintain places, especially 
your own back yard, where children can safely play 
barefooted. 


How many children are killed annually by acci- 
dents? 

The national Office of Vital Statistics says that 
accidents kill 11,410 children a year. According to 
the Accident Prevention Committee of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, accidents kill more children 
than the top seven diseases of childhood. For every 
death from an accident, 100 children are severely in- 
jured. Over two million children a year require the 
services of a physician because of accidental injury. 
The committee adds that 90 percent of the accidents 
are preventable. 


What accidents kill most children? 

Motor vehicle accidents are the top slayer, account- 
ing for 4300 a year. Accidents in the home (including 
poisonings) cause 3400 deaths annually. 
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Readers are invited to mail their questions to Crowing 
Pains, Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, I. 
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Use the only powder based exclusively 
on the ingredient doctors favor— 


stop itchy 
HEAT RASH, 
CHAFE 


Don’t let hot weather 
cause days and nights 
of pain and misery! 


Shake on Mexsana after exercise... and always 

before dressing... Helps you feel cool and 

comfortable even in hottest weather. Take 
Mexsana on every outing for insect bites. 


For all such itching skin 
discomforts—use Mexsana! 


When perspiration and chafing com- 
bine to irritate and heat skin, the sweat 
glands may become congested and the 
skin break out in a painful, itching, 
burning rash. 

This sore, prickly skin condition can 
actually make you ill, especially if your 
skin is sensitive. 

Doctors know that cornstarch, not 
being irritatingly alkaline like talcum, 
is superior for soothing chafed skin— 
keeps skin dry, free of itching. 

Only Mexsana—of all leading pow- 
ders — contains an exclusively starch 
base, plus hexachlorophene and other 
agents to kill germs, promote healing. 


That’s why thousands use Mexsana 
Medicated Powder all year around. 
And there’s nothing better to prevent 
diaper rash—and to bring prompt re- 
lief if baby has this rash. 


Discover how Mexsana protects 
your whole family from all kinds of 
minor skin irritations. Save money 
on larger sizes. Buy Mexsana today! 


Also i 
for ries 


Diaper Rash a 
Insect Bites HEXSANA 
Itching Lacs 


MEDICATED 











Another —— of POWDER 








A Woman’s Way 


by CISSIE 








‘When he trumps your ace, remember he's my best customer and our son is 
married to his daughter.” 
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“And, young man, don't you ever blow up that pool by yourself again!” 
TODAY'S HEALTH 


More doctors for more people... 


More babies being born. . . More 
years being added to the life-span . . . 
More people seeking more and better 
medical care... 

These are conditions that call for 
more physicians, now and for the 
years to come. No group is more 
aware of this than the medical pro- 
fession—and the AMA has taken 
steps to meet the challenge. 

In the past ten years, the AMA— 
working with the Association of 
American Medical Colleges—has 
aided in the establishment of five 
new medical schools. It is working 
actively to establish still more, as 
rapidly as qualified universities can 
secure facilities and organize staffs. 


Established medical schools are being 
encouraged to expand. 


To induce qualified young people to 
undertake the necessarily long and 
arduous study of medicine, the AMA: 


e Has appointed a special committee 
to set up an AMA-sponsored 
scholarship program to help prom- 
ising medical students. 


Provides such “‘recruitment”’ mate- 
rials as motion pictures, exhibits, 
information literature—for the use 
of students, faculty advisors, and 
medical representatives. Many 
local medical societies are particu- 
larly active in medical-career pro- 


grams, at both high school and 
college levels. 


Since the earliest days of medicine, 
physicians have recognized their 
obligation to pass their medical 
knowledge and skills on to younger 
men... to help each new generation 
carry medical knowledge on to new 
frontiers. Physicians are doing this 
today through their national organi- 
zation, the AMA, through their local 
medical societies —and as individuals: 
of all the physicians teaching in medical 
schools, nearly half give their services 
without pay. This is in addition to 
regular monetary contributions to 
schools by physicians (three million 
dollars in 1958 alone). 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 North Dearborn Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Protect each step 
with Edwards 


Young tender feet deserve the best 
protection available during their 
formative years. Among the many 
brands of shoes offered, few can 
claim over 60 years of shoemaking 
craftmanship, top quality materials 
and a complete assortment of styles, 
types and sizes for Toddlers, school- 
age children or those with special 
foot problems. 

For the best in shoes, insist on 
€dwards for your children. 


Es 


orecTr 
TODLIN PRESCRIPTION SHOE 


= SS 
Edwards 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


FOOT FACTS 
FOR PARENTS 


Learn more about children’s 
shoes, tips on foot care and 
shoe construction in our 
informative bookiet, “Guide to 
Happy Feet.” Write today! 
Edwards Shoes, 314 N. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Lets Talk 
About Food .... uu... 


do to assure your family’s nutritional pleasure and profit. 


‘ 


Edited by PHILIP L. WHITE, Sc.D. 


What is meant by “percentage” in vegetables and fruits in diets? I’ve 
heard of three-percent vegetables, 10-percent vegetables and so on. Are 
they fruits and vegetables which are water packed ? 

The term “percentage” is commonly employed in diets prescribed for 
diabetics. Fruits and vegetables are classified according to the amount 
of carbohydrate they contain. 

A three-percent vegetable has a carbohydrate content of about three 
percent or three grams per 100-gram serving. Such fruits and vegetables 
may or may not be water packed. Generally, the label will indicate what 
the percentage of carbohydrate is. 

A person placed on a diabetic diet by his physician will be furnished 
a list of vegetables and fruits arranged according to their carbohydrate 
content, along with diet instructions concerning the total amount of 
carbohydrate that is to be included in the diet. If you have specific 
questions about your diet, we recommend you consult your personal 
physician who is familiar with your case. 


Is powdered milk adequate for pre-school children? Is there any scientific 
evidence that the powdered milks are lacking in some of the qualities 
of whole milk? 

Powdered whole milk may be considered to have the same nutritional 
values as does fresh whole milk. Any differences due to the processing 
would not be of significance when the diet as a whole is considered. 
Powdered non-fat milk, however, contains all of the nutrients of milk 
except for the fat and the fat-soluble vitamins—principally vitamins A 
and D. If these are supplied from other foods in the diet, the use of a 
powdered non-fat milk is satisfactory. 


What is meant when the label of a food product states that one serving 
or 100 grams supplies a certain proportion of M.D.R.? 

The Federal Food and Drug Administration has the responsibility of 
approving the labels of all foods or food supplements for special dietary 
uses. To avoid the use of confusing units and weights, the FDA requires 
that nutrient contents be expressed in terms of the Minimum Daily Re- 
quirements (M.D.R.) supplied. The contents must be expressed per 
serving, per 100 grams, or recommended dosage. 


One M.D.R. is the amount of the vitamin or (Continued on page 47) 








Doctor White is Secretary of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The letters reprinted in this column are representa- 
tive of the numerous inquiries he receives and answers each month, 
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Lighter, clearer 
Wesson 
pours in 

wholesome 
goodness... 


jlorifies chicken 


as only pure vegetable oil can 


When you reach for the skillet—always reach for the Wesson 
instead of solid shortening. There’s no better or easier cooking 
method to help you cut down on the more saturated fats in 
your skillet. You see, shortening is hydrogenated to make it 
solid, But Wesson is never hydrogenated and so is poly- 
unsaturated as only pure vegetable oil can be. 


So clear, so fresh, so pretty as it pours, Wesson brightens fla- 

vors—never adds taste of its own as some other oils do. 

When your physician recommends modifying your diet and spec-. 
ifies pure vegetable oil to replace solid fats, poly-unsaturated Wesson 


is unexcelied among all leading brands. 
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NEW! WESSON CHICKEN DIVINE (only 275 calories « serving) 


Halve 2 whole fryer chicken breasts, 
coat with seasoned flour. Brown in 
3 tablesp. Wesson. Cover, simmer 
30 min. Add 1 pkg. frozen broccoli 
(10 oz.) the last 15 min, Remove 
chicken and broccoli to warm oven. 
Stir 2 tablesp. flour into browned 


bits. Add 14 cup each skim milk and 
chicken broth, 4 teasp. tarragon. 
Stir until thickened. Salt to taste. 
Pour sauce over chicken and troc- 
coli, sprinkle with garlic bread 
crumbs, Brown under broiler. Four 
servings, 275 calories each. 


W Poly-unsaturated 


The Pure Vegetable Oji 


FREE Cook Book....“101 Glorious Ways to Cook Chicken.” Writ# The Wesson People, Box 3333, New Orleans 17, La. 





oca-Cola, too, is compatible with a 
well balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from. the pace OF 6 WGRY GAY, ennacdun memes cnun.wisenssnniins inion. 








by ALFRED BALK 


Captain Kangaroo’s Campaign 
Against TV Violence 


0 N THE otherwise ordinary morning of October 3, 
1955, a new children’s program was quietly unveiled 
by CBS Television. It wasn’t big-budget (only $3600 
per show), and its performers weren’t big names or 
in most cases even veterans (the star, Bob Keeshan, 
at the time was 28). Nor was its name, “Captain 
Kangaroo,” particularly striking, except that it 
avoided the usual gimmick of spelling both words 
with a K. 

Despite all this, the show was an immediate hit. 
Within 10 weeks it overtook NBC’s Dave Garroway 
in all three major ratings, and shortly thereafter 
forged ahead of Garroway. In three months, although 
it still wasn’t sponsored, CBS-TV added a Saturday 


morning show to the weekly schedule. Since then, 
six times a week, 52 weeks a year, on 130 stations, 
the voyage of Captain Kangaroo has moved happily 
forward, attracting in its wake almost every plaudit 
and award which can come to such a program. The 
program won the 1958 Peabody Aware. and earlier 
this year received such outspoken praise from na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Association officials that the 


‘superlatives made headlines throughout the nation. 


It is even credited with—or blamed—for some- 
thing of a viewers’ revolution two seasons ago. At 
that time, rumors sprang up that the program, which 
then had almost no sponsors and was losing $11, 
million a year, was about to be cancelled. What en- 


Kangaroo (here with Mr. Green Jeans and friends) insists on gentleness. Adventure 
is oriented around discoveries in nature or fine arts rather than physical action. 





“We aren’t playing to small animals but to young humans 


sued, insiders say, shouldn’t have happened to the 
Maginot Line. Parents, teachers, clergymen, and 
others began phoning, writing, or appearing at local 
CBS stations. Letters poured into network head- 
quarters in New York—10,000 in one week. 

“This program,” said one official at a meeting of 
station representatives, “is worth far more in pres- 
tige and good will than all it has cost us. Let’s keep 
<.” 

“Down where I come from,” said another, “this 
is the program we are most proud of. We can’t let 
it die.” 

Other broadcasters agreed. With this remarkable 
vote of confidence (stations seldom back money-los- 
ing shows), Captain Kangaroo weathered the storm. 
Now it usually commands more than half of the 
sets in use at its broadcast time—at least six million 
viewers a morning, according to surveys, mostly 
children aged three to nine (including, it is reported, 
President Eisenhower’s grandchildren). And since 
last summer, it has been sold out to advertisers 
virtually across the board. 

On paper, there may seem to be little in the pro- 


gram to get excited about. Set in an anonymous 
locale called The Treasure House, it is essentially 
only informal conversation among The Captain—in 
wig, mustache, conductor’s hat and coat—and a few 
companions, including animal puppets; a mischie- 
vously humorous skit or two; special animated car- 
toons; several songs illustrated in “limbo” (moving 
cut-outs or other objects), and a feature such as an 
interview or an introduction to a live animal. 

But compared to other children’s programs, Cap- 
tain Kangaroo is as extraordinary as tropical snow. 
It consistently prohibits anything fright-inducing, 
even in its special animated cartoons. Instead, gentle- 
ness is the theme, with adventure oriented around 
new discoveries in nature or fine arts rather than 
physical action. Others may lean upon Seltzer-bottle 
slapstick; Captain Kangaroo exudes warm, low- 
pressure, whimsical humor. Instead of itchy-goo 
“talking down,” there are adult words and manners. 
In commercials, the hard-sell or “go get your 
mommy” routine has remained absolutely taboo. 

Why? What has enabled this show, which after all 
is a commercial network production at a competitive 





of potentially great taste” 


hour, to stand apart from all other programs to date? 

The answer, or most of it, lies in Bob Keeshan, the 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed actor who portrays Captain 
Kangaroo. For Keeshan, quiet and sensitive, is The 
Captain, off camera or on, in costume and make-up 
or out of it. Though now only 33, he was co-creator 
of the entire Captain Kangaroo concept, and it is his 
maturity, instinct, and naturalness on the air which 
keep the program entertaining, yet uplifting and 
tasteful. 

“He’s like Perry Como, Arthur Godfrey, and Walt 
Disney rolled into one,” says an admiring colleague. 
“He’s relaxed, interesting, and has an unfailing in- 
stinct for communication with children.” 

These qualities indeed he has, but they didn’t come 
naturally, at least to the degree Keeshan now com- 
mands them. 

“I wasn’t even pointing toward the children’s field 
when I started in this business,” he recalls. “I was 
just a Long Islander who had done some acting, and 
wanted to crack the talent end of TV.” 

In the classic manner of dozens of entertainers, 
he managed this from a launching pad as pageboy 


at NBC. There, while working his way through the 
first portion of an education course at Fordham Uni- 
versity night school in 1947, he was picked to do odd 
jobs on the set of the Howdy Doody show. Then, 
when Bob Smith needed a clown in costume, for 
atmosphere, Keeshan got the assignment. He built 
the role into the original Clarabell of the show. After 
five years, he quit and became Corny the Clown on 
WABC-TV; then the star of that station’s “Tinker’s 
Workshop ;” and finally, Captain Kangaroo. 

Originally, Keeshan admits, his work had few of 
the qualities which now distinguish the gentle Cap- 
tain. 

“I was 20 when I started,” he says, “and I gave 
little thought to anything but following the script. 
I used to squirt Seltzer-water and throw pies with 
the rest of the cast, and in the beginning at least, 
never gave it a second thought.” 

As the months passed, though, Keeshan began to 
think twice. When he became a father and learned to 
share the concerns of every conscientious parent, 
thoughts became convictions. This, and his close 
friendship with another (Continued on page 62) 





Curb 
That 
Superman 
Urge! 


by George S. Stevenson, M. D. 


and Harry Milt 


GROUP of lawyers was gathered to discuss a 
A recent Supreme Court decision and to hear an 
address by an outstanding expert on a constitutional 
issue in question. The expert opened his talk with 
this remark: “It gives me pleasure to discuss this 
subject. I happen to know more about it than any- 
one else in the United States.” 

One of the lawyers in the audience turned to a 
friend and whispered: “That fellow must feel pretty 
insecure.” 

And this lawyer was correct. The urge to con- 
vince yourself and others of your exceptional superi- 
ority—the superman urge—arises out of a basic 
insecurity. It may demonstrate a desire to win love 
and affection because of an underlying feeling of 
being unwanted and unaccepted. It may indicate a 
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desire to win recognition because of an underlying 
feeling of inferiority. It may point to an attempt 
to get back at the world because of an underlying 
feeling of having been snubbed or insulted. 

When you say to the world: “Look at how smart, 
or rich, or important I am,” you are really saying: 
“T want you to admire me. I want you to like me, to 
accept me, to give me recognition, to respect me.” 

The superman urge is generally born in childhood 
and remains a driving force throughout life. In 
childhood a great deal of your life energy is devoted 
to winning love, acceptance, and recognition. If 
these needs are not satisfied normally, you develop 
special strategies to fulfill them. Then you continue 
to use these strategies even after the need for them 
no longer exists. The striving for exceptional 
superiority—the superman urge—is one of these 
special strategies. 

“Being smart’’ was an obsession with Mrs. O. and 
she drummed it into the children without letup. 
Much to her delight, her little boy, Lewis, showed 
good intellectual aptitude. Everytime he said some- 
thing smart or recited a lesson she had taught him, 
she rewarded him with an affectionate embrace. Like 
any other child, Lewis wanted his mother to love 
him. Since “being smart’ achieved this, he concen- 
trated on being smart. But he could not be sure of 
her love, because whenever he performed poorly or 
got into normal childish mischief, she would scold 
and punish him severely. The only way to overcome 
the resulting insecurity and to get back into his 
mother’s good graces was to show her how eztra- 
smart he could be. This always worked. So the 
superman urge became his strategy, not only for 
winning his mother’s love, but for winning admira- 
tion and love from other people later on. 

Internal drives are not the only source of the com- 
pelling need to excel. It may also be created by the 
competitive situation on the outside. Emphasis on 
winning, succeeding, “coming out on top,” being best, 
has become so much a part of our way of life that 
it is difficult for anyone to resist it. 

Competition is not harmful to everyone. There 
are people with a go-getter temperament who couldn’t 
live without competition. They can’t stand a quiet, 
stable situation where the course has been planned 
and the outcome is known. They revel in the uncer- 
tainty and excitement, and get a thrill from beating 
out the other fellow and coming out on top. These 
people are among the explorers, adventurers, pioneers 
who keep the world moving forward in business, 
science, education, and art. 

But there are many millions of people who don’t 





From the book, Master Your Tensions and Enjoy Living 
Again, by George Stevenson, M.D., and Harry Milt. © 1959 
by Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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have this kind of temperament; who would rather 
move along at a slow and steady pace; who want and 
need the security of a steady, safe existence; who 
would be happy just being average; who can’t stand 
the uncertainty and bruises of a competitive exist- 
ence. But it is not they who set the pace. The pace 
is set by the competitive go-getters, and the others 
feel compelled to keep up with it. 

Some children might, for example, be happy with 
an 80 average. But when they find that the “80’s” 
are by-passed and ignored, while the “90's” are 
lionized and publicized, they too begin to strive for 
higher marks. There are young men who would be 
very happy as mechanics, technicians, or storekeep- 
ers. But occupations such as these have little pres- 
tige. So, in order to get in on the glory, they give up 
their own interests and desires and strive to enter 
a profession which will give them status in the 
community. 


NCE they enter the competitive whirl, they find 
O there’s no getting out of it. They forget about 
their preference for a quiet, non-competitive life, 
and race along with all the rest. They strive to 
be better, smarter, richer, more popular, more im- 
portant. Once they’ve been bitten by the superman 
bug, thirsting for recognition and acclaim, their 
behavior is no different from that of the person 
who gets his superman urge from an internal feeling 
of insecurity. 

The superman drive doesn’t stop with the desire 
to excel in just one thing. It makes you want to 
eliminate every single area of weakness and im- 
perfection. It spreads out into a yearning for su- 
periority in everything. 

This may work well in helping you to develop your 
special abilities and talents. But it can only bring 
frustration and failure when you try to develop 
abilities and talents you don’t have. Unfortunately 
the superman urge robs you of your ability to see 
this. Because of the urgent need to excel, you don’t 
permit yourself to face the truth. You deceive your- 
self into believing that there isn’t anything you 
can’t achieve. 

Up to a point it isn’t too hard to convince your- 
self (and others) that this is so. If it’s physical 
prowess you want to demonstrate, some “body- 
building” exercises can develop your physique, and 
a little extra application can make you a better than 
average bowler, golfer, swimmer, or tennis player. 
If you want to show how “cultured” you are, all you 
need to do is read a few of the latest books and 
show off your knowledge in company. A book or 
two on art appreciation and music appreciation can 
make you a “talking expert” in these cultural sub- 
jects, too. 

But sooner or later you reach the point where 
you’ve pushed your natural capacities to the limit, 
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and no amount of extra effort can bring you beyond 
this point. When you find you can’t go any further, 
you become frustrated and angry with yourself, and 
bitter against those who do better than you. But 
the frustration and disappointment don’t stop you. 
They only act as a goad to make you try even harder 
and to look for other fields in which to excel. 

So life becomes an endless, tension-filled round 
of striving—sometimes capped by success, just as 
often by disappointment and failure. Even suc- 
cess in one thing brings no real satisfaction, be- 
cause it is only a “partial victory.” The joy of 
successful achievement is destroyed by concern about 
your shortcomings. One perverse joy you may get 
out of success is being able to look down on those 
who are not as good as you. But even this joy is 
short-lived, because while you’re looking down on 
some people, you’ve got the feeling that others are 
looking down on you. 

If you are caught in the web spun by your own 
superman urge, and want to get out of it, you can. 

First, it is necessary for you to recognize that at 
the bottom of your difficulty may be an inability 
to accept yourself the way you basically are: not 
a superhuman perfectionist, but an ordinary human 
being with faults and weaknesses and shortcomings, 
as well as strengths, special abilities, and talents. 

Second, you need to recognize that you don’t 
have to be perfect in everything; that no one ex- 
pects this of you; that it is you and nobody else 
who is setting up impossible, superhuman goals. 

Third, be aware of the fact that while superiority 
may bring you temporary popularity, it will not 
bring you the affection and acceptance you crave. 


OOK around you and see who it is that is most- 

liked—not most-envied, but most-liked. You'll 
find it is not the most important person, but rather 
the most friendly, the most easygoing, the most 
outgoing person; the person who shows interest in 
others, rather than in himself. This type of person 
doesn’t have to battle for affection and acceptance. 
It comes to him without trying, because people feel 
secure with him. He’s not pushing and striving, 
challenging others and offending them, making them 
feel insignificant and inferior. He accepts other 
people with their faults and weaknesses, and they 
accept him in the same way. 

You may not be able to make yourself over to 
become this kind of person. But you can take steps 
to find greater satisfaction with yourself and to 
win greater peace of mind. 

This may mean cutting down on your ambitions, 
and giving up your pursuit of glory. But the peace 
and contentment this will bring you will certainly 
make the change worth while. 

First, it will be necessary for you to make a 
realistic evaluation of your (Continued on page 42) 





11 Ways to Beat the Heat 


| Army tests on the insulating value of uniforms and. 
sleeping bags have yielded important fringe benefits for 
all of us. These new facts on what to eat, 


what to drink, what to wear will help keep you cool on the hottest day. 


by WILLIAM R. VATH 


Tuanxs to a six-foot copper man and important 
new data assembled by U. S. Army researchers in 
experiments in the 120° heat of the Arizona desert, 
you and your family can be degrees cooler and far 
more comfortable this summer. 

Physiologists at the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Laboratories in Natick, Massachusetts, 
are interested mainly in the insulating value of uni- 
forms and sleeping bags. They want to know how 
to keep a soldier comfortable in hot weather and 
cold, in a foxhole and at 25,000 feet. But their re- 
search has come up with some do’s and dont’s that 
can help anyone take the most sensible action about 
what to eat, what to drink, what to wear, and what 
to do when the weather bureau predicts a heat wave. 

In the desert near Yuma, Quartermaster Corps 
scientists load G. I. test subjects with 65-pound 
packs, then march them over sandy slopes and grades 
to determine the amount of oxygen consumed in hot- 
weather working conditions. The expired breath of 
men carrying pack loads is collected and analyzed. 
Energy costs are then compared with values ob- 
tained in cold or temperate climates. 

Soldiers on simulated forced marches (sometimes 
wearing snowshoes) help the researchers measure 
physiological response to heat stress. Other G. I.’s 
walk a portable treadmill under the fierce desert sun 
while thermocouples attached at various points on 
their bodies record surface temperature changes and 
body heat expenditure. 

The copper man was devised when researchers 


needed an improvement on nature. Human beings, 
it seems, are poor subjects for some tests because 
man’s heat production and temperature vary continu- 
ally. The metal man is essentially an electrically- 
heated copper shell with the conformation of a 
soldier. Its heat input and “skin” temperatures are 
accurately controlled and measured by automatic 
devices. Measurements obtained tip off scientists 
to clothing deficiencies which can be rectified before 
human subjects give garments their final tests. 

When even the Arizona desert isn’t hot enough 
to suit researchers, they move back to their climate 
chambers in the Quartermaster laboratories near 
Boston. There they can make it rain up to four 
inches an hour or maintain any reasonable depth of 
snowfall. They test the copper man and human sub- 
jects in artificial climates from 70° below zero to 
165° above, with humidities ranging from 0 to 100 
percent and winds up to 40 miles an hour. 

From all these tests have emerged facts which 
demolish a number of old wives’ tales on how to 
keep cool. These can be summarized in a few simple 
rules: 

1. Keep up your normal diet. You burn up as much 
energy working in the heat as in the cold. A high- 
protein, low-bulk diet is best. Meats—cold if you 
like—are recommended to maintain energy and nu- 
trition. Eggs, fish, and cheese are also good sources 
of protein and, served cold, can be just as satisfying 
psychologically as salads, which are waterlogged 
and of low nutritive value. (Continued on pages! ) 
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Electrically-heated copper man is used to measure solar This treadmill controls rate qf walk, records body heat 
heat load soldiers might experience in various uniforms. expenditure and skin temperature changes in 120° heat. 


Climbing sand dunes with snowshoes measures physiolog- 
ical response to heat stress, tests shoes as well as men. 





Focus on Drugs 


The Healing Pipeline 


by DONALD G. COOLEY 


From pharmaceutical laboratory 
to patient's bedside, through an intricate and 
carefully maintained system of supply, 
flow the vital drugs which can mean the 


difference between healing and death. 


With technical assistance, all of the world’s black- 
widow spider antivenin is manufactured by this mare. 


[E MERGENCIES are common in the pharmaceutical 

industry which deals with the stuff of life and 
death, but only a tiny fraction of desperate cases 
calls for the dramatic, siren-screaming races for 
life that frequently make newspaper headlines. Such 
instances are a sort of red ink which underlines the 
truism that the best drug in the world might as 
well never have been discovered or produced unless 
it is instantly available to the patient in time of 
need. In the overwhelming majority of cases, a 
drug is available immediately, quietly and without 
fanfare, through distribution channels as intricate 
as an army supply system. We, the patients, see 
only the delivery end of healing pipelines which 
weave and crisscross invisibly from laboratory to 
bedside. 

Time was when a “horse and buggy doctor” could 
thumb through the catalog of his favorite manu- 
facturer and find all the medicines he needed in his 
practice. Pharmacists of those days stocked their 
shelves with jars of exotic ingredients from which 
they were able to compound, or “manufacture” on 
the spot, practically any prescription presented to 
them. Except for pain-relievers and a few specifics 
such as digitalis, quinine, and several vaccines, these 
medicines did nothing to cure or inhibit fundamental 
disease processes, but they were cheap in terms of 
today’s dollars—although a dollar bottle of ‘‘tonic’”’ 
may not have seemed cheap to a man who supported 
a family on $50 a month. 

The chemical revolution in medicine compelled the 
invention of distribution methods—one might almost 
call it “instant distribution’—as revolutionary in 
their way as new drugs themselves. 

Modern drugs are more and more specific, directed 
at sharply pinpointed targets of disease, immeas- 
urably far removed from the old panaceas good for 
what ailed you. No pharmaceutical company, not 
even the largest among the 1300-odd United States 
firms that compete with each other, can possibly be 
active in all areas of advancing therapy or furnish 
more than a limited number of specific drugs. Thus, 
many vital drugs are manufactured by only one or 
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A pharmaceutical company rushed this artificial kidney to South America to aid a seriously injured oil worker. 


two firms which accept the continuing responsibility 
of furnishing little-known medicines for which there 
is no profitable mass demand. Yet one of these drugs 
may be the most important drug in the world at a 
particular moment to a particular patient in a life- 
or-death crisis. 

Supplies must be available even though a drug is 
needed only a few hundred or a few thousand times 
a year. One ion-exchange resin has such limited use 
—about 300 cases a year—that it carries no price tag 
and has no commercial value. The resin is used to 
remove high concentrations of potassium in extreme 
emergency cases of kidney failure. The manufac- 
turer, Smith Kline & French of Philadelphia, stocks 
the resin and furnishes it free of charge to physicians. 

The resin is all that remains of a seven-year re- 
search and development program that cost about 
$500,000 and was written off as an utter failure— 
except by a few hundred kidney-disease patients who 
are happily alive. Researchers developed an ion- 
exchange resin which was wonderfully effective in 
removing excessive salt and water from patients 
who were threatened with drowning in their own 
body fluids. Extensive clinical trials proved that the 
product was valuable, safe and effective, and a 
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special plant was built to make the resin, called 
Resodec. 

Resodec was a colossa! flop. It did everything that 
Goctors hoped it would—but patients had to take 
considerable amounts, and the resin tasted like wet 
sand. Patients wouldn't use it, and better, “tastier” 
products were beginning to come out of competitive 
pharmaceutical research. The Resodec plant (com- 
pany officials privately called it their “house built on 
sand’) was torn down, and a modified resin, im- 
portant only to some 300 gravely ill kidney-disease 
patients a year, is the sole monument to a product 
that was outmoded before it could gain a market. 

Although a drug may benefit only a few dozen 
human beings a year, some pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer will undertake to supply it. 

Few diseases are so very rare, or so very cruel, 
as one that bears a long chemical name, phenylketo- 
nuria. About 200 babies are born each year with this 
strange affliction which prevents their minds from 
ever growing up. The abnormality is inborn. The 
baby lacks an enzyme needed to metabolize phenylal- 
ahine, one of the amino acid building-blocks con- 
tained in protein foods. This failure of assimilation 
causes irreversible brain (Continued on page 66) 
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He Puts 
People on Ice 


by JIM LISTON 


FEW YEARS ago, the proprietor of the friendly little Ridge Theater in Chicago's 
+ suburban Park Ridge concluded that everybody had decided to stay home and munch 
popcorn in front of television, so he hung a CLOSED sign on the door and went home, 
too. 

Today the movie screen is gone and there isn’t a seat in the house, but the old Ridge 
is the liveliest place in town. Where 1300 people used to lounge on the ends of their 
spines and pile on calories while they watched romance movies, suburban housewives— 
and not a few grandmothers—now glide smoothly around a 60- by 80-foot mechanically 
frozen rink. Women whose idea of a break from household routine used to be a bridge 
luncheon with a “wicked’’ dessert, now hustle over to the Michael Kirby Ice Skating 
School for an hour’s instruction in the Samba and the Argentine Tango—and think noth- 
ing of topping it with another hour of practice. 

From mid-afternoon until the dinner hour, the ice is divided into two studios by a 
curtain drawn down the length of the house; school children file in every hour to get ex- 


Kirby maintains that anyone who can walk can skate. He has many family groups for customers. 





Says Kirby: “Skating 


” 


is a matter of simple balance on a thin blade.” However, his young son hasn’t learned that yet. 


During the evening, advanced dance classes and fami- Kirby has also helped handicapped children to skate. 
ly groups enjoy gliding effortlessly across smooth ice. Here two blind girls go through their intricate paces. 





pert instruction in jumps, spins, and spread eagles. 
During the evening, advanced dance classes and 
family groups enjoy the nearest thing to flying as 
they glide effortlessly to the rhythms of the Quick- 
step, the Fox trot, and the Viennese. 

It’s close to midnight before the manager can shoo 
the last die-hard out of the place, and every morning 
at six a few hardy souls are pounding on the door 
for “patch work.” A “patch” is a 20-foot square of 
ice rented by those who like a piece all their own so 
they can get in their daily Outside Eights and Cart- 
wheels before setting out for school or the job. 

What has happened in Park Ridge is happening in 
cities and towns all over America: Instead of going 
out with the spring thaws, the ice lasts all year as 
far south as Florida and Texas, and as far west as 
California. Rinks are springing up in such unlikely 
places as Arizona, Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. Last year, over 100 mechanically frozen 
rinks were built—more than the total in operation 
10 years ago. More than 114 million pairs of ice skat- 
ing shoes were sold in 1959, and six million people 
skated—double the number on the ice 10 years ago. 

The new Ice Age started when refrigeration en- 
gineers began to build equipment that made it pos- 
sible for figure skaters to perform indoors—where 
less hardy individuals could watch them in comfort. 
Sonja Henie skated into the biggest arenas in the 
country and shows like the Ice Follies, Ice Capades, 
and Holiday on Ice proved to millions that figure 
skating was more than a sedate sport for Sunday 
afternoons in January. Not a few in the audiences 


that watched the pro’s do the tangos and the waltzes 
said, “I wish I could skate like that!” 

But there wasn’t much they could do about it 
until Michael Kirby got his big idea. Kirby, who 
had starred in the Ice Follies and in the Hollywood 
Ice Revue as the partner of Sonja Henie and Barbara 
Ann Scott, devised a new method of teaching that 
brought the cost of skating instruction within the 
reach of people of average means. 

In pre-Kirby years, skating was taught at figure- 
skating clubs by professionals whose rates were 
seldom less than $10 an hour. Added to this were 
club dues and rink fees that made skating too expen- 
sive for most people. 

“T had an idea I could reduce the cost of instruc- 
tion by reducing the size of the ice surface—the most 
expensive part of rink operation—and by conducting 
group lessons,” says Michael Kirby. “I felt that if 
we could standardize teaching methods and teach 
capable people to following »ur methods we wouldn't 
be limited to figure-skating champions for our in- 
structors.” 

Kirby not only brought order to teaching methods, 
he organized complete curriculums and offers 25 
different courses of skating. The Kirby school year 
runs almost concurrently with high school and col- 
lege semesters. There are fall and winter semesters 
consisting of 18 weeks each, and a summer term. A 
full course consists of 18 weeks, one hour a week, 
with practice sessions between lessons. Kirby has 
succeeded in reducing the cost of instruction to an 
average of $2.75 an hour. 


Before each practice session the’ students are led through a series of calisthenics to help get muscles ready for skating. 


Fos 





Said one satisfied father: “We don’t worry about our kids 


Kirby seldom refers to his schools as “rinks” be- 
cause for many people the word has unpleasant as- 
sociations with poorly supervised roller rinks. Kirby 
schools are run like clubs where every teacher knows 
each student by his first name and takes a personal 
interest in his progress. 

Kirby opened his first school in River Forest, 
Illinois, in December 1953. In six years he has added 
the Park Ridge school and three others in the Chicago 
area alone, as well as schools in Cieveland, Minne- 
apolis, and Toronto. He has requests for franchises 
from 40 cities and hardly a week goes by without 
some business or civic group pressuring him to staff 
a new school in a shopping center or civic auditorium. 
But Kirby avoids expanding too fast, says that he 
will grant new franchises only when he has enough 
Kirby-trained teachers to start new schools. 

Many new schools of skating have sprung up across 
the country, but what has come to be known as the 
“Kirby method” has won quick acceptance both by 
students and parents. Kirby, who thinks of himself 
as a teacher rather than a businessman, has put the 
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when they are over at Kirby’s. We know they are happy.” 


stamp of his own personality on all of his schools. 

“Ice skating is fine, but we never forget our re- 
sponsibility to our students as individuals,” he says. 
“We don’t think that it consists merely of giving 
them skating information. We think skating should 
be used to train them to be better people. Conse- 
quently we want them to dress neatly when they’re 
on the ice—we don’t allow blue jeans—because we 
feel that by showing some respect for their skating 
school and their teachers they'll be learning valuable 
lessons in self-discipline. 

“In other words, if young people learn to respect 
their teachers, to get along with others in the class, 
and to work hard and discipline themselves, they’re 
learning how to be better people. They may as well 
learn such things while they’re young or they'll 
have to learn them later in life. If skating can do 
this—fine. Skating has one tremendous advantage in 
teaching lessons for life—the lessons are associated 
with fun, and we keep it fun. Skating can do a lot 
for a youngster; it has done a lot for me.” 

The robust six-footer who (Continued on page 48) 
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Atoms and Medicine — 
Hiroshima Plus 15 


by FREDERIC G. HIRSCH, M.D, 


| T WAS a lazy, warm day at sea—the Pacific on an 
August afternoon in 1945. I was leaning against a 
stanchion on the well deck of the Dutch cargo trans- 
port, Poleou Laut, which was slipping through the 
lazy ground swells on her way to San Francisco. For 
two years I had been at sea most of the time, in and 
out of action; how good it was to stretch out lazily 
on a hatch cover, watching the everchanging config- 


urations of the great cumulus clouds. The war seemed 
farther away than the several thousand miles of blue 
water that lay between the ship and Okinawa where 
I had begun my journey back to home and family. 

My ruminations were suddenly interrupted by the 
“nee-wee-00” of a bos’n’s pipe coming out of the 
ship’s squawk box. “Now hear this,” barked a voice 
in tones altogether too matter of fact. Then the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“President Truman announced today that the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima has been completely de- 
stroyed by a single bomb dropped from a United 
States aircraft. This bomb had the explosive force 
of many thousands of tons of TNT and employed an 
entirely new principle, that of the disintegration of 
the atom itself. . .” 

A full realization of the momentous nature of what 
I had heard did not come until quite some time later. 
Indeed, it was not until the announcement of the 
Nagasaki detonation, followed so quickly by the 
capitulation of Japan, that a full awareness of 
the new weapon was born. 

With the end of hostilities came time for more 
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reflection on the “Big Bomb.” Having had for some 
years a more than average interest in physics, I per- 
haps appeared to have more comprehension of things 
nuclear than I really possessed. In those days, to 
evince an interest and to have a foggy idea of the 
structure of the atom was to be regarded as an 
expert, or at least a potential expert, in what was 
to become very shortly an established scientific dis- 
cipline of the biological sciences. 

After getting into the field in its infancy, and 
having been associated with its development, it is 
interesting after 15 years to re-examine some of the 
many things which have happened to make nuclear 
medicine and radiobiology well-established areas of 
clinical and scientific specialization. 

Although it is quite true that in 1945 there were 
few people well informed about radiation physics 
and radiobiology, it is not accurate to assume that 
knowledge in these fields was totally lacking. A 
considerable body of data had been accumulated 
in connection with tissue damage and cancer result- 
ing from the pioneer days of x-rays. Some of the 
effects of radium were familiar from the use of 
therapeutically injected radium salts. 


$ ince it was known that radioactive materials 
possessed potent biological actions, bio-medical re- 
search and safety measures began in the atomic 
energy program in almost the first days of the Man- 
hattan Project. They have continued at an ever- 
expanding rate. The result has been the creation of 
several new medical disciplines, such as health phys- 
ics and radiobiology. Radioactive forms of biologically 
important elements such as carbon, iron, iodine, and 
other by-products of atomic materials have provided 
new tools for research. 

The biological problems of the fission weapon, or 
“A-bomb,” have been the concern of many people. 
There are health problems that arise in exploding 
such a device, and there are many associated with its 
manufacture and development. Thus we find, within 
the armed forces, a wholly new group of people 
concerned with nuclear military effects. There has 
also emerged a new profession, most commonly 
known as Health Physics. 

The military have been studying various aspects 
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of defense and how to reduce casualties. To do this 
it has been necessary to assess the capacity of nu- 
clear weapons for casualty production. They have 
approached this from various points of view. 

The most obvious course was to study the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki explosions. A commission was 
set up by the Federal Government which enlisted 
the help of medical specialists from all over the 
country. These people have gone to Japan and studied 
the survivors. They have interviewed Japanese med- 
ical personnel to get a better understanding of the 
whole picture, and a horrible enough one it is. 

One might think offhand that this sort of study 
would allow precise evaluation of the effects of the 
weapon, but it has not been quite that simple. For 
one thing, it has not been easy to determine how 
much radiation, blast, and thermal energy were re- 
ceived by any particular survivor. This is because 
the inhabitants were at various places in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki at the time of detonation. 


Aso, they had varying degrees of shielding be- 
tween themselves and the radiation, depending on 
whether they happened to be indoors or outdoors, 
and if indoors, just where in the building they were 
standing or sitting. Indeed there were so many vari- 
ables that even now,, 15 years later, uncertainties 
exist as to several important points necessary for a 
complete evaluation of the casualties produced. 

Even though all the answers cannot be derived 
from sifting the data from the Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima explosions, a great deal has been learned; 
enough to convince anyone that the availability of 
nuclear weapons makes war employing them un- 
thinkable. 

Our ultimate interest is in what happens to people 
in atomic explosions, not what happens to mice, 
rats, dogs, pigs, or burros. Nonetheless, in order to 
fill in the chinks in our wall of knowledge, it has 
been necessary to perform experiments on animals. 

A good many of these experiments on weapons 
effects were done at the Nevada Test Site. A flat area, 
surrounded by mountains, has been created there by- 
drying up lakes. This terrain constitutes a very good 
outdoor laboratory. Other tests have been made at 
Eniwetok, and other Pacific islands. 

I suspect that most people regard the nuclear tests 
of the past 10 years as occasions when new atomic 
weapons were detonated to determine how well they 
worked. This is to some extent true, but more often 
the devices which were exploded were not weapons at 
all, nor were they intended to be. The tests were 
largely full-scale physical experiments which pro- 
vided information leading to improved weapons. 

Some of the shots were called “effects shots” where 
the main object was to test blast, thermal, and radia- 
tion effects on things ranging from locomotives to 
peanut butter. In addition there was always a biolog- 
ical research program. Sometimes these were on a 
small scale. On other shots they were extremely 
large programs with many experiments all coordi- 
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nated with one another and involving many scien- 
tists from many institutions. 


| AM afraid a large number of people believe that 
the biological studies at the Nevada and Eniwetok 
Test Sites were to determine the destructive capacity 
of the device involved. This was not the case at all. 
I can think of no exception to the rule that all of 
the biological work was done with the protection of 
the biological system as its goal. 

I am, of course, more familiar with the several 
programs that I participated in personally. These 
were all associated with the protection afforded by 
various types of bomb shelters. Some of these were 
very elaborate affairs and some were nothing more 
than a lean-to made of heavy boards placed in a 
basement corner. All types gave a substantial degree 
of protection against blast, heat, prompt radiation, 
glass fragments from broken windows, wood splin- 
ters, or bits of metal. All of them shielded pretty well 
against the immediate fallout of radioactive particles, 
and one can assume they did as well against that 
which came down later. 

Everyone is encouraged to build such a facility 
either in his basement or back yard; indeed a legis- 
lative requirement for doing so was recently intro- 
duced in one of our states. There is much to commend 
making some sort of protective arrangement an 
integral part of all dwelling places. 

It is likely that in the event of nuclear warfare, 
protected living arrangements would be required for 
a number of days or weeks. The contamination of 
the environment may be such that quite a long 
period of time must elapse before immediate fallout 
will decay to a safe level. The delayed fallout may 
require an even longer period of protection. 


T HE fact that only one weapon was used at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki should not lead one to think 
that pattern will be followed in the future. Probably 
many devices will be used in each attack, and attacks 
may come on successive days, or with intervals of 
only a few days. Once the war starts, everything the 
attacker possesses will be delivered with all the dis- 
patch and saturation possible, and this to the widest 
possible area. 

There used to be a lot of consideration given to 
so-called prime target areas. These were cities which 
were of obvious importance for the prosecution of 
a war. It would be these cities, it was felt, that an 
enemy with a limited number of weapons would select 
as targets. All this thinking was based on the avail- 
ability of a limited number of weapons and a limited 
ability to deliver them. Neither of these limitations 
probably exists today, nor will apply to future cir- 
cumstances, so the whole concept of prime targets 
is no longer valid. The whole nation is now as prime 
a target as were once New York and Detroit. 

Only effective disarmament and reliance on 
methods other than warfare to cope with interna- 
tional differences save us (Continued on page 72) 
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“These Sandwiches Are Winners 


Created by restaurateurs, tested by customer approval, 


and selected in a nationwide competition, these 10 delicacies are 


1960’s top news in the sandwich world. 


by SHEILA R. TURNER 


REMEMBER when a sandwich meant a slab of meat 
or cheese hemmed in by two slices of bread? Well, 
those days are gone forever, if the National Restau- 
rant Association and the Wheat Flour Institute have 
anything to say about it. For the past five years 
they have been shaking up the sandwich world by 
bestowing lavish gifts on restaurant chefs who can 
dream up original, fine-flavored versions of the once 
humble lunchbox staple. 

This year’s top sandwiches were chosen from near- 
ly 800 ideas submitted by restaurant owners and 
employees. The judges, experts from the Hotel and 
Restaurant Placement staff of City College of San 
Francisco, checked for fresh ideas, pleasing flavors 
and textures, eye appeal, and ease of preparation. 

Most of the winners are old favorites with new 
dresses. A hotdog has donned a coat of potato chips 
and cheese. A chicken-ham sandwich is accented with 
an elegant French sauce. The new look is in the sizes, 
ingredients, and preparation methods. The result? 
Judge for yourself. 

Here are the 10 best ideas of 1960. The Grand 
Champion Sandwich was still a secret at our publi- 
cation deadline, but maybe you can pick it out. Its 
creator is being sent on a whirlwind all-expense 
gourmet tour of Europe's finest eating places. 

The Atlasta Good Beef Sandwich teams up thinly 
sliced roast beef with a sour cream, horseradish, 
and onion soup mix dressing. Home Economist Helen 
Millward invented the sandwich for the Spudnut 
Shop which she owns and operates with her husband 
and mother on her mother’s ranch in Fallon, Nevada. 
The shep specializes in homemade bread and Mrs. 
Millward and her mother often bake as many as 20 
loaves a day. 


Creamy Nutty Tuna made its debut at a Mil- 
waukee celebration of the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway last year. Chef Paul J. Goede of Mader’s 
German Restaurant, filled a double-decker sandwich 
with tuna, sliced ripe olives, cream cheese, mayon- 
naise, and lemon juice. Then he cut it into quarters, 
spread the cut edges with more filling, and dipped 
them in salted chopped pecans. He unveiled his crea- 
tion at a party honoring the Consul of Iceland. The 
sandwich had to share the spotlight with ice from 
the million-year-old Glacier Langjokyll, flown to 
Milwaukee all the way from Iceland specially for 
the occasion. 

Ingredients native to California play leading roles 
in the Pacific Paragon, an open-face sandwich fea- 
turing sliced turkey, crisp bacon, avocado rings, and 
blue-cheese dressing. Patricia McNeece, food service 
manager of Marston’s Tea Room, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, designed this recipe for her luncheon patrons. 

Winning awards is nothing new to McCrory Stores’ 
restaurant manger, R. G. Graves. Two years ago his 
sandwich, the Landsman, placed among the top 20. 
This year he has another winner. His Bayou Queen 
is a broiled triple-decker which combines Louisiana’s 
native golden shrimp with melted sharp cheddar 
cheese, green pepper strips, and typical Southern 
seasonings. Graves also enjoys writing about food 
and the restaurant business. 

The Hamdinger, a half-pound giant, is described 
by its designers, Mr. and Mrs. F. Knerson Johnston 
of College Park, Maryland, as “a humdinger of a 
sandwich.” Sliced ham, cheese, tomato slices, lettuce, 
and a local coleslaw known as pepper hash are 
stuffed into one large roll to produce the most popu- 
lar item on the menu of the Johnston’s industrial 
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Atlasta Good Beef Sandwich Roast beef sparked with sour cream, horseradish, and onion. 


Creamy Nutty Tuna A pecan-crusted blend of tuna, olives, cheese, mayonnaise, and lemon. 


¥: 





Killarney Special Emerald- 
green foil sets off rye rolls 
filled with corned 

beef, cheese, onion, and 


Russian dressing. 





Pacific Paragon Featuring 
turkey, bacon, avocado, 
and blue-cheese 

dressing, served in the 


open-face style. 


Hamdinger One large roll 


filled with ham, cheese, lettuce, 
and a special coleslaw 
called Pepper Hash— 


a half-pound giant. 





Football Burger A sporty 
meat loaf topped 

with zestful barbecue sauce. 
Fine for after-the-game 


get-togethers. 





Cheese Pup Dip hot dogs 
in melted process cheese, roll 
in potato-chip crumbs, 


serve with a 


inauttard horseradiel sauce. 


Bayou Queen From 

New Orleans—cheese and 
green pepper complete 

a triple-decked 


display of golden shrimp. 
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Baby Sandwich Loaves A double-decker combo of meat salads in a coat of cheddar cheese. 


ere 


Theodore’s Sandwich The French touch in an elegant blend of ham, cheese, mushrooms. 








catering service, the Mobile Kitchens of College 
Park. 

“Hot dog research,” and constant experimenting 
with new ways to prepare and serve hot dogs paid 
off for Mrs. Jessie Black, owner-manager of the Big 
Dipper Restaurant, Tiffin, Ohio. She dipped a piping- 
hot frankfurter in melted process cheese and potato- 
chip crumbs, served it in a bun topped with chopped 
onions and a mustard-horseradish sauce, and came 
out with a winner. “A good unusual hot dog quickly 
wins new friends and customers for any restaurant 
operator,” Mrs. Black reports. 

A set of seemingly unfortunate circumstances led 
Verna Maude Thompson, cashier at Art Wren’s Res- 
taurant, Houston, Texas to her prize sandwich—the 
Football Burger. Hard pressed for time and short 
of the usual meat-loaf ingredients, she went ahead 
with what was on hand. She molded some meat loaf 
into football-shaped burgers, grilled them, placed 
them in buns and sparked them with a lively barbe- 
cue sauce. 

The Killarney Special comes from Janice Kelley, 
director of food and promotions for Food Operations, 
Inc., New York state. Miss Kelley, true to her Irish 
heritage, created this sandwich in honor of St. 
Patrick’s Day. She filled rye rolls with a well-sea- 
soned blend of ground corned beef, grated American 
cheese, minced onion, and Russian dressing. Then 
she wrapped the filled rolls in green foil, heated them 
through and served them hot from the oven in their 
foil jackets. 

An idea for hors d’oeuvres inspired Laurence 
W. Sheets to create his Baby Sandwich Loaves. The 
loaves are double-decker combinations of ham and 
chicken salad, frosted with a sharp cheddar cheese 
and butter “icing.” Just before serving, the sand- 
wiches are slipped into a hot oven until the cheese 
becomes puffy. Developing interesting food combina- 
tions and menu specialities is Sheet’s hobby. His 
restaurant, Laurence’s Sandwich Shop, is a favorite 
with students from the nearby University of Ken- 
tucky. 

The French accent evident in Theodore’s Sandwich 
matches that of its creator, French born and trained 
Theodore Poumirou, Chef de Cuisine at the Hotel 
Plaza’s El Prado Restaurant, San Francisco. Chef 
Poumirou has been preparing elegant dishes for San 
Franciscans for 35 years. For his prize winner, he 
covered a sliced ham and chicken sandwich with 
a flavorful mushroom cream sauce, topped it with 
a generous covering of Parmesan cheese and whisked 
it under the broiler for a final touch of elegance. 

Here are the prize-winning recipes. Why not try 
them yourself? 
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ATLASTA GOOD BEEF SANDWICH 
/, cup dairy sour cream 12 slices cold roast prime rib 
| tablespoon onion soup mix of beef, sliced thin (8 ozs.) 
| teaspoon prepared horse- 8 slices Russian rye bread 
radish, well-drained Butter or margarine 
4 teaspoon salt 4 lettuce leaves 
Dash of pepper 4 slices garlic dill pickle 


Mix together sour cream, onion soup mix, horse- 
radish, salt, and pepper. Lightly toss half of cream 
mixture with thinly sliced beef. Spread bread with 
butter or margarine. Lay three slices of beef on each 
of 4 buttered bread slices. Top with crisp lettuce leaf 
and tablespoonful of sour cream dressing, then cover 
with second slice of buttered bread. Cut diagonally; 
place on plate and garnish with slice of garlic dill 
pickle. Makes 4 sandwiches. 


CREAMY NUTTY TUNA 

8 ounces cream cheese 12 slices enriched white bread 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 6 slices thin-sliced whole 

Y/y cup mayonnaise wheat bread 

Ya cup ripe olives, finely Butter or margarine 

chopped | cup salted pecan tidbits 
cup flaked tuna (7-oz. can) Sweet pickle sticks 
Vg teasp di Potato chips 
glutamate 

Blend together cream cheese, lemon juice, and mayon- 
naise until smooth. Fold in chopped ripe olives and 
tuna fish. Season. Spread all slices of bread with but- 
ter. Spread 6 slices of enriched bread with tuna fill- 
ing; cover with whole wheat slices. Spread with tuna 
filling and top with remaining slices of enriched 
bread. Trim crusts (edges need not be trimmed if 
more filling is added); cut in four triangles. Spread 
inside cut edges with filling generously, then dip each 
edge in salted pecan tidbits. Garnish with sweet pickle 
sticks and potato chips. Makes 6 servings. 





PACIFIC PARAGON 

8 slices oval rye bread | cup shredded lettuce 
Vy cup butter or margarine | hard cooked egg, cut in 4 
4 slices cooked white turkey wedges 

meat ('/2 pound) 4 tomato wedges 
16 strips crisp cooked bacon 4 large ripe olives 
12 rings sliced ripe avocado, 4 leaves endive 

1/3 inch thick (2 1 cup Blue Cheese Dressing 

avocados} 
Spread rye bread with butter. Cut 4 slices in half; 
on each serving plate place 1 whole slice of bread 
and 2 halves. For each sandwich, place 1 slice turkey 
on whole slice of bread, then 4 strips bacon; cover 
with shredded lettuce. Arrange 3 avocado rings on 
top of lettuce. Garnish plate with egg, tomato, and 
ripe olive on leaf of endive. Blue Cheese Dressing is 
served separately. Makes 4 sandwiches. 

Blue Cheese Dressing 
2 ounces blue cheese, crumbled 
VY cup dairy sour cream 


Mix ingredients thoroughly. (Continued on page 52) 


VY cup mayonnaise 





The Many Roads 


to Rome 


by Lafayette Smith 


Olympic athletes no longer train on stale 
bread and old ale. Their motto—Swifter, 
Higher, Stronger—is translated into new re- 
cords because of better foods and advanced 
training methods. 


@ On a sunny Thursday afternoon toward the end 
of August, a runner bearing a burning torch will 
glide into the white marble stadium nestled among 
the hills on the west bank of the Tiber River. He 
will pad swiftly and silently around the brick-red 
track within the stadium and tip his torch into an 
urn, setting it aglow. With the shirtsleeve crowd of 
100,000 standing at silent attention, Giovanni 
Gronchi, the Italian President, will step to an await- 
ing microphone and announce: “I declare open the 
Olympic Games of Rome celebrating the 17th 
Olympiad of the modern era.” 

As pigeons flutter overhead and the ranks of the 
athletes assembled in the infield break momentarily 
to allow pictures to be taken and greetings ex- 
changed, the crowd will settle back in their seats 
in anticipation of witnessing the world’s greatest 
sporting event. 

This summer all roads lead to Rome. The Olympic 
Games will be held in that city from August 25 to 
September 11. More than 90 nations will send nearly 


Parry O’Brien, shot put champion, once practiced in a 
dark alley before dawn, used a flashlight to find shot. 
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9000 athletes, both men and women, to compete in 
18 different sports: track and field, basketball, box- 
ing, canoeing, cycling, equestrian sports, fencing, 
field hockey, soccer, gymnastics, rowing, shooting, 
swimming and diving, water polo, weightlifting, 
wrestling, yachting, and modern pentathalon (which 
consists of running, swimming, shooting, fencing, 
and horseback-riding). 

An Olympic Games is not put together overnight. 
The organizers of the Rome Olympics have been 
preparing to host the Games for more than 24 years. 
The 1944 Olympics should have been held in Rome, 
but World War II intervened. The obelisk at the 
entrance to the Olympic area still bears the name of 
Mussolini, during whose regime occurred much of 
the stadium construction. The 1964 Olympic Games 
will be in Tokyo (although with almost Western 
irreverence the Japanese are now using their Olympic 
Stadium as a golfball driving range), and before the 
year is over, a site for the 1968 Games will probably 
be announced. 

While the sponsors worried about how to house 
and feed 9000 athletes, not to mention coaches and 
officials, these same athletes have been busy with 
their own plans. The Olympic motto, Citius, Altius, 
Fortius (Swifter, Higher, Stronger), comes as no 
accident. World standards in competitive athletics 
have consistently improved. In 1865, the best time on 
record for the mile run was 4:1714 minutes. Six 
years ago, Roger Bannister (now a physician) be- 


Coach Percy Cerutty (right), shown with four-minute 
miler Herb Elliott, runs beatnik coffee house, trains 
his athletes by running them up an 80-foot sand dune. 
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Swimming champs hit their peak in teens. Chris von 
Saltza, 16, is U.S.A.’s best hope this year in Rome. 


came the first to run this distance in under four 
minutes, but by 1958, Herb Elliott had reduced the 
world record to an astounding 3:54.5. Johnny Weiss- 
muller, winner of three Olympic swimming gold 
medals, set a record for the 100-meter free style 
that lasted from 1926 until 1941, yet last spring 
in the American AAU (Amateur Athletic Union) 
Championships the entire field in the finals and 
several nonqualifiers swam faster than Weissmuller. 
In sports not measured by stopwatch—wrestling, 
basketball, and fencing—progress is harder to judge 
yet no less evident. (Continued on page 59) 


John Konrads, 17, and his sister Ilsa, 15, have broken 
more than a dozen world swimming records. They rise 
early, breakfast on steak, and train four hours a day. 
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CURB THAT 
SUPERMAN URGE! 


(Continued from page 23) 


capabilities; then to select those 
things which you do best and which 
mean most to you; then to concen- 
trate on just those things, and to let 
the other things go. 

Start by making a list of all your 
different activities. When you have 
finished making the list, go over it 
and mark with a No. 1 those things 
which you know you do very well. 
Then repeat the process, putting a 
No. 2 next to those things you do 
rather well, but not exceptionally 
well. Then repeat, putting a No. 3 
next to the things you don’t do well 
at all. 


Your list might look something 
like this (taken from the case of 
George P.): 

No. 1 selling (job) 

No. 2 writing (spare time) 

No. 2 carpentry (home) 

No. golf 

No. swimming 

No. 1 leadership in Kiwanis 

No. 1 playing saxophone 

No. 2 gardening (home) 

No. 3 conversationalist 

No. 3 dancing 

No. 2 masonry (home) 

No. 1 Boy Scout troop leader 

No. 2 church choir 

No. 1 hi-fi 


When you’ve checked your own 
list, you’ll probably find three or 
four things in which you excel, and 
in all likelihood, they’ll be the things 
you enjoy doing. These are your 
strong points. From now on, they 
should be your main points of con- 
centration. Work on them and give 
them the best you’ve got. The work 
you do for a living will undoubtedly 
be among these. Improvement in 
that will not only give you greater 
satisfaction, but will also increase 
your chances for a wage increase 
and promotion. Notice that the em- 
phasis is on getting greater enjoy- 
ment and better practical returns 
out of the activity, not on using it to 
make an impression. 

Next come the No. 2 items—the 
things you do well, but not excep- 
tionally well. Look them over and 
pick out those you don’t enjoy too 
much. Scratch these off your list and 
decide to do them on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. For instance, if you’ve 
been making cabinets and built-ins 
just to impress others with your 
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ability, but don’t enjoy doing this 
kind of work very much, then give 
up trying to be a master cabinet- 
maker. If occasionally you feel like 
puttering around with your carpen- 
try, fine. But don’t make yourself 
stick to it by undertaking compli- 
cated, long-range projects. When 
you’ve eliminated the items which 
you don’t enjoy, you'll have a No. 2 
priority list. Decide to give these 
activities a little extra effort, but 
not as much as you put into your 
No. 1 items. 


Next come the No. 3 items—the 
things you don’t do well at all. 
Select those items which you have 
to do because of a duty or obliga- 
tion, and plan to continue doing 
them as well as you can, keeping in 
mind the fact that you don’t do 
them well, and that you don’t need 
to feel crushed or disappointed be- 
cause you don’t. It may be that 
among the No. 3 items, there are 
activities which are important to 
improve upon. If, for example you 
are not a very good cook and this 
makes your husband unhappy, give 
it some extra effort. 

Then go to those No. 3 items 
which you don’t have to do and 
which you don’t enjoy, and scratch 
them entirely off your list. Drop 
them. If, for example, you’ve been 
serving as Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
leader only to impress your friends 
and neighbors, and you neither like 
it nor do it well, let it go. This will 
make everybody happy—the chil- 
dren, the Scout organization, and 
yourself. If your friends kid you 
about it, let them. They’ll stop it 
when they recognize that you’ve 
made an honest and serious decision. 
They may even admire you for doing 
something they may have been want- 
ing to do. 

As you work out and decide on 
your priorities, put down your rea- 
sons on paper. Then take your final 
list, together with the reasons, and 
keep them as a reminder. Continue 
to refer to them from time to time 
until you’ve regulated yourself so 
well that a reminder will no longer 
be necessary. 

When you've decided on your pri- 
orities, it would be a good idea to 
discuss these with your wife or 
husband, and with your older chil- 
dren. They may not understand your 
decision to de-emphasize certain ac- 
tivities or to drop them entirely. 
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Explain your reasons, and, if possi- 
ble, get the family involved in your 
new plan. Ask them to help you 
stick to it. Explain that your new 
plan will give you greater content- 
ment, relieve your tensions, and 
make you an easier person to live 
with. 


After you’ve gotten your new 
system on the way, you'll want to 
take a closer look, to see if there 
are any special problems which need 
extra attention. 


One place to look for the dam- 
aging influences of the superman 
urge is on your job. Here it may 
take the form of “having to know 
all the answers.” No matter what 
problem is being discussed, whether 
it affects your particular operation 
directly or not, you feel compelled 
to come up with the answer. This 
puts a triple strain on you. First, 
it keeps you constantly on edge, 
trying to be an expert on every- 
thing. Second, it keeps you worried 
that your answer may be the wrong 
one. Third, it gets you into trouble 
with your fellow employees, who re- 
sent your butting into their business. 


If you suffer from a compulsive 
urge to know and to give all the 
answers, try the following plan. At 
the next staff meeting or “skull 
session” pay as close attention as 
you can to the way the other people 
operate. You'll notice that most of 
them keep silent a good deal of the 
time, and speak up only in their 
own specialty. You'll notice, too, 
that they’re quite at ease about do- 
ing this. They don’t feel compelled 
to know all the answers. They know 
they’re expected to know their own 
job well, and to be responsible for 
that. When it comes to another sub- 
ject, they expect that the other fel- 
low should be able to speak up for 
himself. They don’t mind sharing 
the glory, and they think it’s a good 
idea to share the responsibility, too. 


After “casing” the situation and 
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convincing yourself, resolve that at | 


the next conference, you’re going to 
say absolutely nothing at all, unless 
you’re called on directly. This is go- 
ing to be difficult. You’ll find your- 
self wanting to blurt out the answer 
before somebody else does. But make 
yourself be silent, no matter how 
great the temptation. Next meeting, 
speak up just two or three times, 
and limit yourself to that. The re- 
straint will probably make you 
tense. But after a few meetings, 
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you’ll find the tension wearing off, 
and you'll even enjoy sitting silently 
and listening to the other people 
talk. With your mouth closed and 
your ears open, you will also find 
that the other people have a worth- 
while contribution to make, and that 
you can learn from listening to them. 
Your fellow employees will also ap- 
preciate you more, and pay more 
attention to what you are saying 
on the few occasions when you do 
speak up. 

Another form which the superman 
urge takes on the job, is the “Atlas 
complex” (“the whole world rests 
on my shoulders’’). This complex 
gives you the idea that you have 
the responsibility for the over-all 
performance of your department, or 
for the entire firm or organization. 
This is not the same as having a 
genuine interest in your firm and 
doing your job the best you can, as 
your contribution to the success of 
the firm. 


The Atlas complex generally 
comes out ir a supercritical attitude 
toward management, and the belief 
that you could run the outfit very 
much better than they. If the boss 
or director makes a decision you 
think is wrong, you have to restrain 
yourself from dashing into the front 
office, and telling him about his 
“mistake.” If the firm suffers a set- 
back, you suffer as though you were 
the whole organization. You may 
even find yourself wanting to quit 
because you’re dissatisfied with the 
way things are being run at the top. 

If you suffer from the Atlas com- 
plex, the thing to do is put on a pair 
of mental blinders that will keep 
your attention focused on your im- 
mediate job. Concentrate on that 
job. Get the satisfaction out of 
knowing that if things go well with 
your department or firm, you have 
had a hand in it; if things go wrong 
it won’t be through your failure to 
do your job. Let the people charged 
with running the department or firm 
run it, unless you have been called 
upon to assume responsibility. Some 
day you will move up to the man- 
agerial level, and then you will have 
the opportunity to show what you 
can do. 

The underlying problem with peo- 
ple who have the Atlas complex is 
that they can’t accept their role. 
They visualize themselves as having 
greater importance and responsibil- 
ity than has been assigned to them. 


They feel that their ability is not 
being recognized and that they 
should have more authority. This 
is apt to happen especially when a 
person with high standing in one 
field accepts a lower job in a field 
outside his own specialty. Exactly 
that happened to Warren. 


Warren was a city editor on a 
newspaper at the time the Korean 
War broke out. He was called up by 
the Naval Reserve and served until 
the end of the war. When he got 
back, he found out that the manage- 
ment had changed and that he was 
out of a job. He spent a few months 
looking around for another job as a 
city editor, but couldn’t find one. 
Money was running out, so he took 
a job as writer with a public rela- 
tions firm. 


Tuts was quite a comedown. As 
city editor, he had been a boss with 
considerable power. As_ publicity 
writer, he was just another member 
of a large staff that took orders 
from a department head. Instead of 
adjusting to the new situation, or at 
least accepting it as a temporary 
affair, he bucked like a_ bronco. 
Every chance he got, he tried to 
impress the other writers with the 
fact that he’d been a city editor. 
And he had no hesitation in telling 
his chief how the department should 
be run. At departmental staff con- 
ferences, he couldn’t keep to depart- 
mental business and insisted on 
criticizing the firm’s over-all policy 
and operation. His boss took this 
for about three months and then 
read Warren the riot act. If he didn’t 
like it here, he could find himself a 
job someplace else. If he wanted to 
stay, he’d have to devote himself 
to the job he’d been assigned and 
cut out the uninvited quarterback- 
ing. 

Warren was adult enough to know 
how things stood, and the lacing he 
got made him realize he’d been step- 
ping out of his role. So he buckled 
down to writing, meanwhile keeping 
an eye out for a newspaper job. He 
never did have to make the change. 
A year or so later his firm expanded 
and started a new department to 
handle trade papers and house mag- 
azines. Warren’s editorial experience 
made him a “natural” to head this 
department and he got the job. 

Another place to look for special 
problems created by the superman 
urge is in your performance as a 
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parent. Many men and women have 
the impression that they have to be 
perfect parents. If a problem arises 
which they don’t know how to 
handle, they feel they're a “total 
failure.” If a child gets into some 
difficulty, they blame themselves for 
having let it happen. If a child is 
not doing well socially or in school, 
they feel it’s all their own fault. 

Remember that while you as a 
parent have a special responsibility 
to work for the happiness and well- 
being of your children, you can’t be 
expected to do a perfect job of it. 
You work and strive and try for 
them in the best way you know 
how. But no matter how hard you 
try, things may not work out in 
every instance. You make mistakes 
because you’re human. You make 
mistakes because the advice you're 
following may not be the best ad- 
vice. You get tired, irritable, and 
cranky, and can’t always give the 
children the attention they need. 
Also, while you, as a parent, have 
more influence than anyone else on 
your children, don’t forget that your 
child comes under the influence of 
many other people—friends, teach- 
ers, other adults—and that you do 
not have the power to dictate or 
control everything that happens to 
him. 

You can assure yourself only that 
you’re doing the very best you can, 
and then you have to let it go at 
that. 

The same principle applies to your 
relationship with your wife or hus- 
band. It is natural for you to want 
to be best and most perfect in the 
eyes of your mate. First because 
you want to please him, or her. 
Second, because you may fear that 
unless you’re perfect, your mate 
may think less of you. 

The perfect mate doesn’t exist 
except in fiction. You may be a good 
companion, an excellent provider or 
homemaker, a fairly satisfactory 
lover, just average in your looks and 
physical make-up. If you are su- 
perior in all these qualities, so much 
the better for both of you. But if 
you are not, remember that you 
don’t have to be. No one is expecting 
this of you. It is only you that are 
expecting this of yourself. 

The most that both of you can 
look for in yourselves and in each 
other, is that you live up to each 
other’s reasonable expectations. If, 
for example, your husband com- 
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plains that you’re becoming careless 
in your appearance, it is a reason- 
able expectation on his part that you 
correct this. If your wife complains | 
that you aren’t doing your share of 
the work around the house, it is a} 
reasonable expectation that you 
pitch in and help out. If one of you 
is being careless about putting away 
some savings, it is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that you curb your ex- 
penditures. If you should be having 
some problems in your sexual rela- 
tions, it is a reasonable expectation 
that you both inquire and learn 
about the reason for this difficulty, 
and if necessary, get some help in 
correcting it. 


The goal which you should set 
yourself in your marriage, is “living 
up to reasonable expectations,” and 
not “trying to be perfect.” 

The L.’s came to a marriage | 
counsellor just a few months after | 
they had been married. They were | 
sensible young people and accepted 
the idea that if you couldn’t work 
out your problem by yourself, you 
should seek help from someone else. | 
The problem, it appeared, was that 
the young fellow had gotten the 
idea from some of his friends and 
from the cheap literature he had 
been reading, that unless he made | 
frequent sexual advances to his wife | 
she would not consider him manly. 
And so he made advances, with great 
persistence and frequency. His wife, | 
on the other hand, felt that he was | 
being so insistent because of genuine | 
sexual needs, and tried to be respon- 
sive, but could not keep up with the 
demand. Both of them would have 
been happier with much less fre- 
quent intimacy. Discussion with the 
counsellor cleared up this misunder- 
standing very quickly, and the 
couple came away relieved. For- 
tunately for them, they learned very 
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early in married life that they did | 
not have to set themselves grandiose | 
goals to keep each other’s love. 


Your superman urge may affect 
your family in still another way. A 
person bitten by the superman bug 
has a hard time keeping the disease | 
to himself. Observing him, his chil- 
dren may get the idea that this is 
the way they, too, should behave. | 
It is quite natural for youngsters to | 
imitate their parents and to adopt | 
their ways. So, as you work to get | 
rid of your superman urge remem- 
ber that you may be doing your | 
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Department 
cannot supply you, 


Store 


we will mail, post- 
age prepaid, im- 
mediately on receipt of your remittance. Full 
refund if not completely satished. 


Bed SLEEP SHADE 
! COMPANY 


828 Mission St. 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 968 
P San Francisco, Calif. 
Insist on this package 
when buying Sleep Shade 


after breast surgery. a 


a 
LOV-E “TWIN’®e 
with adjustable weight balance 
Patented TWIN form: Adjustable weight balance 
* No liquid * Non-irritating to skin « Minimum 
body contact for good ventilation « Sculptured 
aerated pink latex « 28 sizes * Removable and 
washable lace edged covers Rf Weight adjusted 
by removing or re-arranging weight equalizers. 
After surgery—may be worn with equalizers 
removed and reinserted when weight balance is 
desired. For all occasion wear, including sports 
and swimming &f Satisfaction unconditionally 
guaranteed. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. PAT. PEND. 
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“treat” the whole family 
toan ounce of prevention 


ne 


me ‘ ¥ + a i my 
‘ZINCOFAX” 
SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


is worth a pound of cure 


soothes and promotes 
healing in: 
* small cuts or fissures 
* minor skin irritations 
- abrasions 
+ chafed or chapped skin 
diaper rash 
Large tubes 60¢, at your druggist. 


cal BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, NewY ork 
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children a favor, because as they 
see you change, they too will be 
inclined to change. 

Imitation is just one way in which 
the superman disease is spread. It 
can also be inflicted on children. 
Some parents think of their children 
as copies of themselves, obligated to 
follow in their footsteps, not as 
individuals with a right to do what 
they prefer, set their own pace, and 
follow their own interests. They 
want their children to follow goals 
which they, the parents, have set. 
They cannot tolerate their children’s 
weaknesses or shortcomings any 
more than they can tolerate their 
own. 


You may say, and even feel, that 
you are not anxious about whether 
your children excel or not. But if, 
underneath, you really are anxious, 
this will have a way of coming out 
and making itself known to your 
children, no matter how strongly 
you deny it. The way you ask them 
about their grades, the eagerness 
with which you await their report 
cards, your concern and questions 
about how they’re doing in their 
extra-curricular activities, will tell 
them that you really are very much 
concerned about their coming out on 
top. 

In one high school survey the 
students were asked to list the 
things they liked and disliked about 
their parents. One of the most fre- 
quent complaints was: “My parents 
expect too much of me.” The stu- 
dents were asked, confidentially, to 
give added statements explaining 
their answers. This is what one girl 
said: 

“My father is a fine person and 
I admire him very much. He works 
very hard to make a living for our 
family and to give us everything 
we need. But father is not a very 
happy person. He works so hard 
he doesn’t give himself a chance to 
have any fun. He drives himself 
very hard to get ahead. But it seems 
he is never satisfied with himself, 
and always wants to go higher and 
higher. I don’t think he’s satisfied 
with us, either. He puts a lot of 
stress on our grades and activities, 
and if we don’t bring home perfect 
report cards or win honors, he is 
very disappointed. He never scolds 
us openly, but he gets moody and 
sulks and passes sarcastic remarks. 

“Last year I ran for president of 


my class and lost. Instead of letting 
the matter drop so I could get over 
my disappointment, he made me sit 
down and analyze just why I lost so 
that I could work to overcome my 
weaknesses and be sure to win next 
time. I really don’t want to be presi- 
dent, or be the best student in the 
class. I like school and get good 
marks anyhow. But I would just 
rather be one of the bunch and get 
fun out of going to school. 

“My father doesn’t have to worry 
about my brothers and me, because 
we are all good students and will 
get ahead. But he just worries about 
us anyhow, and keeps pushing us. I 
hate to say this because it is dis- 
respectful, and I don’t mean to be 
disrespectful, but I am angry with 
my father for doing this, only I 
don’t ever tell him. It would make 
him feel bad, because I know he 
loves us.” 

If you’ve been trying to force 
your child into a certain mold, re- 
member that your child has the 
right and the need to develop in his 
own way, to follow the pursuits that 
interest him most, to do the things 
that will make him most happy. 
Certainly you will want to do what 
you can to keep him from getting 
into trouble and from making seri- 
ous mistakes. But do not consider 
it a mistake if he doesn’t want to go 
into your own profession, or into 
some other profession you have 
chosen for him. 


GIVE him guidance? Yes. Give him 
encouragement? Yes. Help him to 
become aware of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various 
choices which are open to him. But 
then let him make up his own mind. 
He has his own life to live, and it is 
up to him to make the decisions as 
to how he wants to live, just as 
you had to make the decision about 
how to live your life. 

It may gall you that your son 
wants to study philosophy or music, 
or become a storekeeper or mechanic, 
instead of becoming a physician, 
lawyer, or engineer. But if that is 
what he wants to do, he has a right 
to do it. It may not do very much 
for your prestige or reputation. But 
then ask yourself: Which is more 
important to you, his happiness, or 
your prestige? It is not your child’s 
function to enchance your standing. 
It is his function to build a useful 
and happy life, to serve society and 
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his family, in the ways that he finds 
most consistent with his abilities 
and his interests, and most satisfy- 
ing to himself. Your insistence on 
his doing something that you want 
him to do, may force him into some 
occupation that even he doesn’t care 
about, but which he will undertake 
just to spite you. 

If you tend to inflict your aspira- 
tions on your children, you very 
likely do this to your wife, or hus- 
band, too. If your wife doesn’t hap- 
pen to like golfing or bridge, that’s 
her privilege. She may be more in- 
terested in reading or music. Stop 
picking on her for being a poor 
sport or a “dud” because she won't 
learn the things you'd like her to. 
Encourage and help her to do and 
enjoy the things she likes to do. If 
your husband prefers to stay home 
and work with his hi-fi set instead 
of getting involved in local politics, 
don’t pick on him for being a “‘stick- 
in-the-mud” and for not having lead- 
ership ambitions. Encourage and 
help him to get enjoyment out of 
the things he likes to do. 


Stop looking for weak points. 
Start looking for strong points, and 
help the other members of your 
family develop them as you are 
working to develop your own. Give 
them encouragement. Show them ap- 
proval. Let them feel you like them 
for themselves, even with their 
shortcomings and weaknesses. Help 
them eliminate these weaknesses 
with kindness and guidance, not with 
scolding and criticism. 


Remember, and we stress this 
once more—that your wife, child or 
husband, is not an extension of your- 
self. You are part of each other in 
your love for each other and in the 
things that bind you together as a 
family. But keep it in mind that no 
matter how close you are, each one 
of you retains his own individuality, 
with the right and the need to grow 
and develop according to his own 
abilities and in line with his own 
interests. This will be much easier 
to accept and understand as you 
work to overcome your own super- 
man urge, and no longer find the 
need to express it through other 
members of your family. END 


Doctor Stevenson is National and In- 
ternational Consultant for the National 
Association for Mental Health. Mr. 
Milt is the Association’s Public Rela- 
tions Director. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT FOOD 
(Continued from page 16) 


mineral needed to prevent symptoms 
of deficiency and to provide a small 
margin of safety. Thus, if a serving 
of infant food contains half of the 
recommended units of vitamin D, the 
label would indicate that one serving 
supplies 50 percent of the M.D.R. for 
vitamin D. 

The manufacturer may state the 
content of vitamins or minerals other 
than those for which the M.D.R. has 
been determined. The amount is given 
ARON NOE SORE OSES: I, ce 


A sound mind in a sound 
body is a short but full de- 
scription of a happy state in 
this world. —John Locke 
SERRE ABE NORA MASE AE AREA 


along with a notation such as: The 
M.D.R. has not been established, or 
the need in human nutrition has not 
been established. 





and they win in a walk! 


For you: Barefoot Freedom 
no matter how many hours you 
are on your feet daily. And . . . 
America’s most attractive shoe 
fit, fit, fit. 


| Write for 


name of near- 
est dealer and for 


Is it true that chocolate eaten at the | **rective booklet 


same meal with milk or cheese will | 
destroy the calcium value of the 


milk? 

There is a very slight inhibition in 
the absorption of calcium when 
chocolate is present, but the reduc- 
tion in total calcium made available 
to the body is insignificant. There is 
no hazard in including chocolate in 
meals that contain milk or cheese. 


I have read somewhere that medical | 
investigations have, to some degree, | 
established that the paraffin used in | 


the manufacture of paper milk car- 
tons has some qualities which are 
favorable to growth and develop- 
ment of cancer, certain undesirable 
bacteria, and viruses. 

In recent investigations scientists 


found cancer-causing agents in cer- | 


tain waxes like the ones used in the 
preparation of milk cartons. The 
chemical compounds found do cause 
cancer in small animals, but are not 
concerned with either bacterial or 
viral growth. You may rest assured 
that the industries concerned, and 
the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, have taken all necessary 
steps to remove this hazardous ma- 
terial from the market. Any food 


that enters into interstate commerce | 


is rigidly controlled by the Food 
and Drug Administration, and most 


states have laws patterned after | 


those of the FDA. END 


Expectant mothers especially 
appreciate this famous footwear 
. ++ On market 39 years. 
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Cincinnati 23, Ohie 
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HE PUTS PEOPLE ON ICE 
(Continued from page 31) 


heads Michael Kirby Ice Skating 
Schools, Inc., ought to know. Bed- 
ridden for a year with rheumatic 
fever, he was a frail seven-year-old 
with a heart ailment when a doctor 
recommended ice skating because it 
afforded rhythmical, self-regulating, 
noncompetitive exercise. 

Kirby maintains that anyone who 
can walk can skate. And he insists 
that he can prove it. 

“There is no such thing as weak 
ankles,” he says. “In the past six 
years we have taught almost 50,000 
people to skate and we have as yet 
to find a person who can’t skate be- 
cause of ankle problems. The answer 
is properly fitted shoes. Skating is 
a matter of simple balance on a thin 
blade. If the skating boot is too 
large you can’t balance properly 
because your foot will slip inside the 
shoe. People often buy shoes extra 
large to accommodate heavy wool 
socks. The socks take up space in 
the shoes but don’t provide proper 
support. We recommend thin socks 
and shoes with a full leather lining 
that provide both warmth and sup- 
port. So-called weak ankles are also 
cured when the boot has a snug- 
fitting heel.” 


Kirby’s teaching has not been 
limited to those who can walk; he 
encourages: managers of Kirby 
schools to accept handicapped chil- 
dren for instruction “‘to see what we 
can do before we say it can’t be 
done.” 

A year ago Mrs. Jack Thompson 
brought her three-year-old daughter, 
Meredith, to the Kirby school in 
Toronto. Meredith had been born 
with club feet. She had worn her 
first braces before she could walk. 
After three operations, her braces 
were removed but her legs were 
weak and muscle grafts made it dif- 
ficult for her to stand. Her doctor 
had recommended skating as ther- 
apy. 

Maureen Light of the Toronto 
school hit upon the idea of mounting 
the blades slightly off-center on 
Meredith’s boots “so that when she 
walked on the skate it would be like 
walking in a brace.” To protect the 
tender scar tissue on Meredith's feet, 
Mrs. Light padded the girl’s shoes 
with foam rubber. Meredith was en- 
rolled in a class that included two 
mentally retarded children. 
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“We started all the handicapped 
in classes with the other children 
because we didn’t want to draw at- 
tention to their defects. And it 
worked, too,’’ says Mrs. Light. 

Meredith now takes two one-hour 
lessons a week and practices daily. 

“As she progressed,” says Mrs. 
Light,’”’ we moved the blade in one- 
eighth of an inch. Now one blade 
is on center and the other is only 
about one-eighth of an inch from 
center.” 

Meredith’s legs are no longer thin 
and weak. She runs, jumps, and 
bicycles—and skates better than 
most of her friends. 

“Skating didn’t cure her club feet,” 
says Mrs. Thompson. “But the Kirby 
school gave her the special attention 
that made possible her therapy. And 
skating—the way they teach it—is 
certainly marvelous therapy.” 

Kirby’s experience with the handi- 
capped has ranged from teaching a 
spastic child to skate without assist- 
ance, to success with sightless teen- 
agers. 


“The blind children are really re- 
markable,” says Kirby. ‘Their keen 
sense of hearing enables them to tell 
where other skaters are and to know 
the limits of the ice. They learn fast 
and they get a tremendous sense of 
satisfaction and accomplishment 
from being able to move with ease 
and assurance on the ice.” 

Kirby doesn’t claim that skating 
helps people lose weight, but “a 
mother brought her little girl in re- 
cently,” he says, “and in the course 
of the conversation we asked how 
she happened to hear about our 
school. She reached into her purse 
and drew out a doctor’s prescription. 
On it the doctor had simply written, 
“Michael Kirby Skating School.” The 
child was overweight and the doctor 
had recommended skating; she 
wasn’t getting enough exercise. In 
the course of a year she trimmed 
down nicely. I don’t know whether 
it was exercise or incentive that did 
it. We find that a lot of our stu- 
dents—adults as well as children— 
discover that excess weight gets in 

















“SEAWEED” PROVIDES OXYGEN AND FOOD 


Brooks Air Force Base, Texas—Tests with monkeys have helped scientists 
at the School of Aviation Medicine develop possible means of providing 
fresh oxygen and food to astronauts in sealed space cabins..Glass tank at 
left, surrounded by fluorescent lamps, contains algae, a seaweed-like growth, 
suspended in water. The algae absorb carbon dioxide breathed out by the 
monkey (enclosed in plastic box) and, by the process of photosynthesis, 
produce oxygen, which the animal breathes in. The algae also grow to 
the point where they may be harvested for food. 
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their way when they try to do the 
tricks we’re teaching them, so they 
really work at getting their weight 
down.” 

Typical of many men who find 
that skating helps them relax is 
Fenton Lapham, 50, a purchasing 
agent for the Electromotive Division 
of General Motors in LaGrange, IIli- 
nois. Lapham has been skating one 
or two nights a week at Kirby’s for 
the past six years. 

“When I tell my friends this,” he 
says, “they think I’m crazy. But they 
don’t know what it is to waltz or 
tango with a partner on ice. Skating 
clears all the cobwebs out of your 
mind. When I get home from skat- 
ing, every muscle in my body is re- 
laxed. I sleep like a baby and feel 
wonderful the next day.” 


Joseph Laskowski, a dentist, says: 
“After a day at the office, I love to 
get out on the ice. And, of course, 
it doesn’t matter whether it’s a warm 
or a rainy night; the air is cool and 
crisp and the ice hard at Kirby’s.” 

Royal Houston, who has had ar- 
thritis for 20 years, started skating 
several years ago when his doctor 
recommended it as moderate exer- 
cise. 

“T find that if I skate several times 
a week I’m better off,”” says Houston. 
“If I don’t exercise regularly, my 
arthritis gets so bad I can hardly 
stand erect.’”’ Houston is one of the 
smoothest dancers in the advanced 
class at the Park Ridge school. There 
are two other arthritics in this class 
who also skate regularly. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the Michael Kirby schools is the 
Annual Benefit Ice Carnival held 
every spring in mammoth Chicago 
Stadium. Five years ago Kirby de- 
cided that a “miniature Ice Follies” 
put on by his students would serve 
both as a goal for which they could 
work and give their parents a chance 
to see them perform in a fully cos- 
tumed show. To get a rink large 
enough to accommodate the show, 
Kirby had to rent the Chicago Sta- 
dium after the big professional shows 
had finished their season. The first 
Carnival was such a success that 
after paying expenses Kirby was 
able to show a small profit which he 
donated to charity. Every year since 
then the proceeds of the Carnival 
have gone to handicapped or needy 
children. 

Those who attend the show not 
only see their children perform— 
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more than 2000 students from all 
eight Kirby schools take part-—they 
see many thrilling numbers per- 
formed by “graduates” of the big 
ice spectacles. To bolster the show, 
the Kirby instructors and staff skate 
the specialties for which they were 
noted when they were with the pro- 
fessional ice revues. 

The big thrill of the Benefit Ice 
Carnival comes when the spotlight 
hits Michael and Nora Kirby, skating 
together as they did in the stadium 
in the 40’s. There’s no better proof 
of the benefits of skating than to see 
this couple sweeping across the ice 
in the Viennese or the Tango. Michael 
is as slim as he was 16 years ago 
(though he skates regularly, he 
trains intensively for a month be- 
fore the show), and Nora, who has 
seven little Kirbys watching her 
from the sidelines, is as trim and as 
pretty as when she was the Canadian 
champion. 

The Kirby’s spins aren’t as fast as 
they used to be and their jumps 
aren’t quite as high, and though 
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Health should be regarded 


from the economic as well as 
from the humanitarian view- 
point. To be without it is to 
be without earning power. 
—Dr. Victor Heiser 


Michael and Nora are still in their 
30’s it’s all very reassuring to mid- 
dle-aged Kirby students watching 
them: Skating with a partner to 
dance music is something that can 
be enjoyed for years. Thin blades 
on ice give many an adult the thrill 
of almost effortless mobility—an ex- 
hilaration that helps them shake off 
the years. END 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION 
(Continued from page 6) 


Heart action may be affected in- 
directly by some of the paralyzing 
effects of polio, as when the muscles 
that control breathing are affected. 
Breathing is a partly voluntary, 
partly reflex act. We can stop it tem- 
porarily, perhaps even to the point 
of becoming unconscious from lack 
of air, but then the breathing reflex 
center in the brain takes over. 


Cracking the Joints 

My girl friend cracks her finger 
joints all the time. Is there any way 
I can get her to stop? 


About all you can do is tell your 
friend that if she continues this prac- 
tice, she will eventually cause 
marked and permanent enlargement 
of those joints. Her fingers will be 
misshapen and she will not be able 
to wear rings. This might impress 
her, especially if she cracks the joints 
of the ring finger of her left hand. 
But there probably is some basic 
reason why your friend engages in 
this practice. It might be advisable 
for her to talk the matter over with 
her physician from this viewpoint. 


New Cataract Treatment 
What can you tell me about the new 
substance used to remove cataracts? 


Apparently you are referring to 
the enzyme product introduced re- 
cently for use in connection with 
cataract operations. This substance 
softens or digests fibrous tissue. 
When it is injected around the web 
of fibrous tissue that supports the 
lens like a hammock, and which 
holds the lens firmly in place, the 
lens can be freed by the surgeon 
much more easily, and therefore 
extracted that much more readily. 


When the digestant can be used, 
one advantage is that the time of 
operation is shortened—always a 
desirable goal. But this special treat- 
ment does not in itself remove the 
cataract, and has not changed the 
need for surgery. You can obtain 
further information on cataracts 
from the Department of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical 
Association. 


Left-Handed 
Should efforts be made to stop a 
child from being left-handed? 


Children who are left-handed 
should be permitted to remain left- 
handed to write, eat, and do as they 
see fit. No attempt should be made 
to alter them. Efforts in this direc- 
tion may result in rather disastrous 
disturbances in speech, reading hab- 
its, visual, motor, and other inte- 
grated patterns of the brain. Every 
child should be permitted to follow 
his own internal cerebral circuitry, 
and no attempt should be made to 
alter what is “natural.” END 





Science Explores 
The Secrets of Time 


by JOHN E. GIBSON 


ge is the thing we live by— 
and if you’re like most of us, there 
are a lot of things about the old 
gentleman with the scythe and hour- 


glass that have puzzled you. 

Why, for example, will one day 
drag by with such maddening slow- 
ness you could swear it would never 
end, while another will zip by so fast 
you just don’t know where the hours 
have gone? 

Science has been puzzled about 
this too. But now—after uncounted 
man-hours of research—the experts 
have discovered answers to these and 
a great many other interesting ques- 
tions. And most fascinating of all, 
they have discovered that, within 
certain limits, we can actually con- 
trol how fast time passes for us. 


What makes time go fast or slow for 
a@ person? 

The time you really feel and live 
by is not measured by the clock on 
the wall or the calendar on your 
desk. It’s measured by a “mental 
clock” in the time-sense centers of 
the brain. How fast or slow this 
clock runs is affected by a number 
of things—including your body 
temperature, your metabolism, and 
your emotions. 

Many people’s mental timepieces 
run faster than clock time. For these 
persons, time seems to drag. Others 
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have mental clocks which continu- 
ally run slow. When they look at 
their wristwatch they’re likely to 
exclaim “Why how late it is—I had 
no idea!” or ‘How time flies! I sim- 
ply can’t keep up with it.” 


Are there some people whose mental 
clocks keep perfect time? 

Studies conducted at Agnes Scott 
College have shown that some people 
have a time sense which functions 
with a fair degree of accuracy a 
good percentage of the time. But 
in most cases, human clocks tend to 
run slow at one time, and fast at 
another. 


How does temperature affect the 
passage of time? 

Research at Clark University has 
shown that time passes much more 
slowly when you’re overheated, and 
more swiftly when you’re cold. When 
you have a high fever, experiments 
showed, time appears to pass so 
slowly that a few minutes may seem 
like hours. 

In France, Prof. Marcel Francois 
made the same discovery: that time 
passes slower and slower for us as 
our body temperature climbs, and 
speeds faster and faster as the 
temperature falls. In Austria, stud- 
ies have proved that the same prin- 
ciple holds true even for bees and 


ants. In laboratory experiments, the 
ants and bees were taught to come 
for food at a specific time. Then, by 
varying the room temperature, the 
insects were made to believe that 
dinner-time was arriving sooner or 
later than the actual time. 


How does your state of mind affect 
your time sense? 

Depression or anxiety makes time 
appear to pass much more slowly 
than it actually does. And when 
you’ve really got the blues—when 
depression is extreme—time passes 
so slowly that it may scarcely ap- 
pear to move at all. 

Reports of studies conducted at a 
U. S. Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital cite typical time reactions of 
depressed patients: “Getting up this 
morning seems so long ago that I 
can barely remember it,” or “Yester- 
day is as remote and far away as 
events that happened years ago,” or 
“Time doesn’t seem to move at all.” 

Not untypical is the case of a de- 
pressed woman, who after being ad- 
mitted to a rest home, complained 
to her physician: “Doctor, I looked 
at that clock an hour ago and the 
hands haven’t moved since.” An- 
other depression patient, incensed 
by the maddening slowness with 
which time passed, procured a re- 
volver and shot up all the clocks in 
the place! 


Does time tend to pass more swiftly 
for you as you grow older? 

Yes. Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic studies, as 
well as researches conducted else- 
where, have shown that your age 
has a definite bearing on how fast 
or how slow your mental clock ticks 
off the hours and minutes. Time 
passes slowest for us when we are 
young, goes by faster as age in- 
creases. Other scientific studies have 
shown, for example, that time goes 
by five times as fast for a man in 
his 60’s as it does for a child in his 
early teens. 


Does time go by quicker for women 
than for men? 

Yes. Experiments conducted at 
Arizona State Teachers College show 
that time passes more swiftly for 
the average woman than it does for 
the average man. (Maybe that’s 
why women are traditionally late for 
appointments. Time just goes by 
faster than they realize.) 
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Does coffee affect your time sense? 

Studies at the psychological labo- 
ratory of the University of Graz, 
Austria, where clinicians tested indi- 
viduals from all walks of life, showed 
that beverages which contain caf- 
feine—such as coffee—have a direct 
effect on your time sense. Findings 
showed conclusively that caffeine 
makes time appear to pass appreci- 
ably quicker—and continues to do 
so until its effect is completely worn 
off. If you’ve wondered why it’s so 
easy for you to linger longer than 
you intended over a cup of coffee— 
that’s one reason. Caffeine simply 
telescopes the minutes, makes them 
seem to slip by faster. 


What can we do to regulate how 
fast time passes for us? 

Science has found that we can do 
several things. For example: 

1. If time tends to drag, you can 
speed it up simply by cultivating a 
more cheerful and optimistic atti- 
tude toward things in general. The 
more gloomy, depressed, or pessi- 
mistic a person’s outlook, the slower 
time tends to pass for him. And the 
same principle works in reverse. 

2. If time goes by slowly for you 
at the office—-if five o’clock seems 
as though it will never come— 
there’s a good chance yeu're spend- 
ing too much time at the water- 
cooler, or thinking up ways to avoid 
work. University of Washington 
studies show that for the average 
office worker time zips by almost 
one-third again as fast when he’s 
busy as when he’s gold-bricking. 
Another tip to office workers: Coffee 
or tea during rest periods will make 


quitting time seem to roll around 
more quickly. 


There are times when you may want 
time to pass less quickly. Is there 
any way of slowing it down? 

One thing the experts would like 
to discover, but haven't, is an ef- 
fective way to make time go slow 
when you're having a good time— 
so the enjoyment will last longer. 
There’s a_ stubborn psychological 
principle that blocks their path here. 
Feelings such as joyousness and ela- 
tion can’t help but make time seem 
to pass more swiftly. And science 
can no more alter this fact that it 


can keep moods of depression from 
time crawl at a _ snail’s | 
END | 


making 
pace. 


11 WAYS TO BEAT THE HEAT 
(Continued from page 24) 


If you feel like eating a hot meal of 
meat and potatoes on a hot day, re- 
lax. It’s normal. 

2. Wear any color clothing you 


like. Dark colors absorb heat more | 
readily than light colors, but the | 
differences in reflective qualities of 
| eliminate ammonia odor. Even the night 


clothing are so smali that color 
doesn’t make a bit of difference in 
your hot-weather comfort. 

3. It is not true that you'll be 
cooler if you wear as little clothing 
as possible. You'll feel more com- 
fortable wearing lightweight clothes 
than if you were nude or wore only 
a bathing suit. A single layer of 
cloth is enough to protect you 
against heat reflection from objects 





ever lived are alive today. 


marketable product. 





FIFTY FANTASTIC YEARS OF SCIENCE 


MORE ADVANCES have been made in science in the last 50 years than in 
all preceding history. This was the conclusion of James R. Killian, chairman 
of the board of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, speaking at a recent 
meeting of the Economic Club of Chicago. 

With scientific knowledge doubling every nine years, and technological 
effort doubling every 10 years, he said, 90 percent of the scientists who 


The MIT official also noted that the rapid growth of scientific knowledge 
is frequently accompanied by a shortening lag between discovery and 


While 200 years elapsed between the invention of gunpowder and its 
use in weapons, Killian pointed out, it was only six years between the dis- 
covery of fission and the explosion of the first atomic bomb. And while it 
took more than 50 years to bring the telephone to commercial use, television 
took only a dozen years and transistors only five. 
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time for a change... 
time for 


Diaparene. 


guard against 
diaper rash — 
stop ammonia odor 


Twenty-four hours a day . . . awake or 
asleep . . . your baby’s sensitive skin 
needs protection against the major cause 
of diaper rash. Diaparene’s gentle anti- 
bacterial action guards your baby from 
painful, unsightly diaper rash — helps 


diaper stays free of ammonia when you 
follow the Diaparene 3-step plan for 
round-the-clock protection. 

First, use Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby 
Lotion routinely over baby’s entire body 
to keep the skin sweet, smooth, and soft 
...8o gentle, doctors recommend it even 
for newborn babies. It also helps to pre- 
vent rash and odor. 

Then, after every bath and at every dia- 
per change, sprinkle your baby with 
Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby Powder. 
It gives added protection against rash 
and odor. Protects against chafing and 
prickly heat, too—its cornstarch base ab- 
sorbs more moisture than talc does. 
Finally, use Diaparene-rinsed diapers. 
You can rinse the diapers at home with 


| Diaparene Rinse. Or a Diaparene fran- 
_ chised diaper service will supply Dia- 
| parene-impregnated diapers, 


Active ingredient: methyl- 
benzethonium chloride 


Diaparene 
products are 
doctor | 
recommended. 4, 
ey 


sold at all drugstores SS 








Wear light, loose-fitting cloth- 
ing. Avoid tight, binding under- 
garments. 

Light, straw-weave or mesh hats 
with broad brims will shade your 
face from the sun and help keep 
your head cool. 

Loosely-woven shoes will] let air 
reach your feet. 

Extra rest is important. If pos- 
sible, get an extra hour’s sleep on 
hot days. 

Form-fitted sheets on your bed 
mean cooler sleeping hours. A 
semi-firm mattress also helps. 

On hot, muggy nights put your 
mattress on the floor. It’s cooler 
sleeping down there. 

Keeping clean is vital in hot 
weather, but don’t take too many 
baths. Soaking in water stops 
perspiration. Two baths a day— 
morning and evening—are plenty. 





More Tips on How to Beat the Heat 


Surrounding yourself with blue- 
green colors (in rugs, lampshades, 
bath towels, napkins, draperies) 
is a psychological trick to help you 
feel cooler. 

Keep shades (light-colored are 
best) down and windows closed 
during the day. Keep doors shut 
as much as possible. 

If your feet are swollen after a 
hard day, don’t soak them in cold 
water. This shrinks the capillar- 
ies, and the blood which causes the 
swelling can’t flow away. Use 
lukewarm water. 

Wear your bathing suit only for 
swimming or sunbathing. Modern 
suits of synthetic fibers trap per- 
spiration against the skin and keep 
you hot. 

Park your car in the shade; 
leave two windows open several 
inches so air can circulate. 








around you as well as from the 
direct rays of the sun. In Army 
tests, the heat gain of clothed test 
subjects seated in the sun was 120 
calories an hour. Nude, it was 200 
calories an hour. 

4. Alcohol and heat don’t mix. 
Alcohol affects the'body’s heat con- 
trol mechanism. A can of beer may 
feel good going down, but three of 
them will keep you noticeably hotter 
for a couple of days. The only value 
of mint juleps is that they may ease 
the pain. 

5. You can’t drink too much water 
in hot weather. The adage that you 
should never drink water when 
you're sweating could kill you. Since 
your normal thirst mechanism isn’t 
enough to replace the fluid you lose 
in the heat—up to 15 quarts on a 
really torrid day—you should force 
yourself to drink plenty of water. If 
you don’t, you may become dehy- 
drated. Drink water as cold or as 
hot as you like, drink it as fast as 
you like—but drink water. 

6. Except in damp, tropical cli- 
mates, keep your undershirt on. It 
collects and evaporates perspiration. 
An undershirt can also mean extra 
comfort by absorbing peak loads of 
perspiration and by retaining the 
salt from evaporated perspiration, 
thus preventing irritation of the skin. 

7. Use normal amounts of salt. 
Except when persons are not used 
to a hot environment or where 
strenuous work must be performed 


in extreme heat, salt tablets or extra 
salt on food is a waste of time. Once 
a person has adjusted to hot weather, 
his body sweats out just so much 
salt, then the perspiration gets less 
and less salty. The body keeps the 
salt it needs. The main value of 
extra salt is that it makes you 
thirstier. 

8. Stay active. While it is smart 
to relax in the heat, inactivity won't 
keep you cool. Acclimatization to 
the heat is hastened by activity. If 
you do nothing, the heat will bother 
you longer. Light exercise or normal 
activity will help you adjust faster 
to the heat. 

9. Hot or cold showers or baths 
are no help. Actually, you should 


MELE RE Beh AN IR SERA TE ROTI 
Before I got married I had 
six theories about bringing 
up children. Now I have six 
children and no theories. 

—Lord Rochester 
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take baths or showers in water of 
skin temperature or slightly below 
(80-90°). Water is 25 times more 
efficient than air as a means of add- 
ing or removing heat. Cold water 
increases the body’s insulation by 
shrinking the skin’s blood vessels. 
Hot water can leave you with an 
oppressive feeling of heat. 

10. Avoid the beach. It can be 
fun, but it’s not usually very cooling. 
Temperatures of 105° at head height 


and 145° at ground level are not 
uncommon. And a swim in the cool 
water will refresh you only tempo- 
rarily. 

11. Air conditioners are a com- 
forting but unnecessary luxury. If 
you get used to the heat—by avoid- 
ing air conditioning and cooling— 
you'll have a noticeable tolerance for 
it within two days. In five days 
you'll wonder what the big fuss was 
about. END 


THESE SANDWICHES 
ARE WINNERS 


(Continued from page 39) 


BAYOU QUEEN 
12 slices enriched white bread, toasted 
Butter or margarine 
24 breaded butterfly or fantail shrimp, 
French fried 
2 cups shredded sharp cheddar cheese 
(8 ounces) 
12 thinly sliced grven pepper rings 
Tabasco sauce 

1/3 cup tartar sauce 

4 tomatoes cut in quarters 
Spread toast with butter or marga- 
rine. On each of 4 slices of toast, ar- 
range 6 fried shrimp. Spread 4 more 
slices of toast with tartar sauce. Place 
on shrimp, sauce side down. On top of 
toast sprinkle shredded cheese, then 
pepper rings; add 2 dashes of Ta- 
basco sauce to each sandwich. Place 
under broiler until cheese melts. 
When cheese is bubbling, top with 
third slice of buttered toast. Fasten 
with toothpicks; cut in 4 sections. 
Garnish with ripe tomato quarters 
between sections. Serve at once. 
Makes 4 sandwiches. 


HAMDINGER 

4 enriched hard rolls (Dreyfus buns) 

Butter or margarine 

Mayonnaise, optional 
4 slices American cheese (4 ounces) 
4 lettuce leaves 
| cup Pepper Hash or coleslaw 
4 slices boiled or baked ham (4 ounces) 
4 slices tomato (1 tomato) 
4 sweet-pickle chips 
Cut rolls into halves horizontally. 
Spread with butter or margarine and 
mayonnaise, if desired. On each bot- 
tom half, lay a slice of American 
cheese. Cover with ¥, cup Pepper 
Hash, then a slice of ham, tomato, 
and lettuce. Cover with top of roll 
and secure the sweet-pickle chip on 
top with a toothpick. Makes 4 sand- 
wiches. 

Pepper Hash 
| cup shredded cabbage 


2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 
2 tablespoons grated carrot 
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V4 cup vinegar 
VY, teaspoon salt 
Combine ingredients and mix well. 


CHEESE PUP 
6 frankfurters 

cup pasteurized process cheese spread 

cups fine potato-chip crumbs 

enriched frankfurter buns, toasted 

Butter or margarine 

cup finely chopped onions 

cup Mustard Sauce 
Cook frankfurters in boiling water 
until thoroughly heated. Melt cheese 
over very low heat. Dip hot frank- 
furters in melted cheese spread. Roll 
in potato-chip crumbs. Butter buns; 
place crumb-coated frankfurters on 
buns and cover with onions and Mus- 
tard Sauce. Serve at once. Makes 6 
servings. To make Mustard Sauce: 
Mix together 4% cup prepared mus- 
tard and 2 tablespoons prepared 
horseradish. 


FOOTBALL BURGER 
4 hamburger buns, cut in half 
Butter or margarine 


COMFORT 


WHEN IT COUNTS! 


Do as thousands have done, 
switch to Dr. Locke 
5-Point-Fit Shoes 


Quick relief from bunion pain. Extra room 
for cramped toes. Relief from unbearable 
foot strain. These are reports pouring 

in from thousands of grateful women 

who are finding new foot comfort in 

Dr. Locke Shoes. Thanks to Dr. Locke’s 
exclusive 5-point-fit these women have 
recaptured the joy of doing housework, 


shopping, and just plain old-fashioned walking. 


Try the 5-point-fit yourself. See Dr. Locke 
Shoes for Fall in the season’s most 
spectacular colors. 


Ask about 
famous Dr. Locke 
5-point-fit 


designed for comfort 


PTU TTC id 


LOCKWEDGE SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


47 W. Cherry St., Columbus, Ohio 


ounces ground hamburger 


cup shredded raw potato Please rush me your Fall Style Folder and 


the name of my nearest Dr. Locke retailer. 


teaspoons minced onion 

teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

Enriched flour 

tablespoons barbecue sauce 

Pimento strips 

Celery sticks or fans 

Pickles 
Grill hamburger buns and butter 
them, allowing 1 bun per plate. Mix 
together hamburger, raw potato, 
minced onion, salt, and pepper. Form 
into football-shaped meat balls. Roll 
meat balls in flour. Fry in hot fat 
until done. Pour barbecue sauce over 
bottom halves of buns on serving 
plates; top with cooked meat balls 
and cover with bun tops. Arrange pi- 
mento strips across tops of meat 
balls to resemble football lacings. 
Garnish with celery and pickles. 
Makes 4 servings. 


KILLARNEY SPECIAL 
VY» pound cooked corned beef 
4 large or 8 small rye rolls 


“4 
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! cup shredded cheddar cheese 

2 tablespoens minced onion 

VY, cup Russian dressing 

44 cup butter or margarine 

6 pieces green foil, 6" x 8" 
Parsley 

4 tomato slices 
Kosher dill pickles 


Grind corned beef. Mix in cheese, 
minced onion, and Russian dressing. 
Butter rolls: Spread with meat mix- 
ture. Wrap each roll in foil, using 
drugstore fold. Bake 25 minutes in 
325°F. oven. Score and fold back 
foil at top, as for a baked potato. 
Place sandwiches on individual plates 
with parsley, tomato slice, and Kosh- 
er dill pickle. Makes 4 servings. 





BABY SANDWICH LOAVES 


8 slices enriched white bread 
4 slices whole wheat bread 
cup Chicken Salad 
| cup Ham Salad 
4, cup soft butter or margarine 
3 cups shredded sharp cheddar cheese 


Spread 4 slices of white bread with 
chicken salad. Spread 4 slices of 
whole wheat bread with ham filling 
and place on top, filling side up. 
Cover with remaining slices of bread, 
making double-deck sandwich. Trim 
edges evenly, then cut straight across 
center of each sandwich to form 2 
small loaves. Cream together soft 
butter or margarine and sharp ched- 
dar cheese. Frost top, sides, and ends 
of loaves. Store loaves in refrigerator 
about 1 hour, or until ready to use. 
When ready to serve, heat in very 
hot oven (450°F.) for about 5 min- 
utes or until cheese puffs and starts 
to brown. Serve 2 loaves per serv- 
ing. Makes 4 servings. 


Chicken Salad 
'/, cup ground cooked chicken 
4 cup diced celery 
'/y hard cooked egg, chopped 
2 tablespoons salad dressing 
Combine ingredients and mix well. 
Makes 1 cup salad. 


Ham Salad 
' cup ground ham 
V4 cup diced celery 
'Y/y hard cooked egg, chopped 
2 tablespoons salad dressing 
Combine ingredients and mix well. 
Makes 1 cup salad. 


i cup milk 
OR: 
| can condensed cream of mushroom soup 
(about 11/4 cups) 
3 ounces grated Parmesan cheese 
(small can) 
On one slice of bread place a slice of 
turkey, then a slice of ham. Cover 
with second slice of bread; trim 
edges. Put sandwich on silver platter 
or broiling pan. Cook mushrooms in 
14 cup butter until tender. Add shal- 
lots and sauté one minute. Prepare 


cream sauce by blending melted but- 
ter with flour, salt, and pepper, then 
gradually adding milk and cooking 
until thick. Add to mushroom mix- 
ture and heat through. (Or, if mush- 
room soup is used, add to mushroom 
mixture and heat through.) Pour 
sauce over sandwiches. Sprinkle the 
grated cheese over sandwich and 
sauce. Place under hot broiler to melt 
cheese and serve immediately. Makes 
4 servings. END 


Overexposure to heat, whether indoors or out, may result in prostra- 
tion. In heat exhaustion the body temperature and pulse are approxi- 
mately normal or only slightly elevated; the skin is clammy. Mild cases 
occur during such experiences as playing golf in the hot sun. Fatigue, 
headache, and nausea are common symptoms. Cramps may develop 


in leg or abdominal muscles. 


Heat stroke is less common in this country and is exceedingly seri- 
ous, causing more deaths than many well-known infectious diseases. 
The temperature is high (often well above 104), the pulse full and fast, 
the skin dry. Heat stroke is more likely than heat exhaustion to lead 


to unconsciousness. 


tion than young adults. 


Clip and retain on file card for future reference 


Salt depletion sometimes plays a part in heat prostration, especially 
in severe cases of heat exhaustion following strenuous, unaccustomed 
activity in a hot environment. Elderly people, alcoholics, and those 
having certain vascular diseases are more susceptible to heat prostra- 


Preventive measures include reducing activity when newly-exposed 
to a hot environment; wearing loose, lightweight clothing; taking cool 
baths: increasing water intake even beyond the dictates of thirst unless 
contradicted by disease; abstaining from alcohol, and providing for 
good indoor air movement. It may be especially worth while to ad- 
minister cool spongings judiciously to susceptible people, such as the 


elderly, during hot spells. If sweating is profuse, a half teaspoon of 
salt in water several times a day will prevent salt depletion. People 
on salt-restricted diets should obtain medical advice concerning pre- 
ventive measures against heat prostration. 

In heat stroke, cool the victim by sponging the head and body for 
10 or 15 minutes. Meanwhile, obtain medical advice at once because 
this condition threatens life. If medical advice is not quickly available, 
reduce the temperature gradually to tolerable limits. Give no stim- 
ulants. If the victim is conscious, give water repeatedly in half-glass 
doses. 


THEODORE'S SANDWICH 


slices enriched white bread 

slices white meat of turkey (4 ounces) 
slices baked ham (4 ounces) 

cups sliced fresh mushrooms (8 ounces) 
cup melted butter 

cup chopped shallots 
_ cup thick cream sauce: 

tablespoons melted butter 

tablespoons flour 

teaspoon salt 

Dash of white pepper 
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depend on 


CORICIDIN’ TABLE 


for rapid relief of 

sneezing, nasal congestion, 

minor aches and pains, 
fever 


*available at pharmacies everywhere in 
economical family-size bottles of 100 
tablets—also in handy vials of 12 

and 25 tablets 





TIPS for your home and family 





ELIMINATE THESE VACATION SPOILERS . . . BEWARE OF POWER LAWN MOWERS--THEY'RE DANGEROUS 


DON'T SPOIL YOUR VACATION. Whether you go to the cottage this year, or you 
visit relatives on the farm, take these precautions and avoid six 
of the most common vacation spoilers. 





POISON IVY. There is an excellent way to prevent poison ivy--stay a- 
way from it. Learn what it looks like and avoid it. This goes for 
poison oak and poison sumac, too. And don't believe that you're in- 
mune. You may be one year but not the next. Some persons are so 
susceptible that even.smoke from a burning plant may cause skin re- 
action and poison ivy dermatitis. 





If you are unlucky enough to come into contact with poison ivy, scrub 
your skin thoroughly and immediately with a strong soap. Once a 

rash appears, avoid applying water, oily ointments, or alcoholic so- 
lutions. Calamine lotion relieves the itching. In severe cases, 

see your physician. 


SUNBURN AND HEAT EXHAUSTION. Don't get too much sun too quick. On your 
first day out don't spend more than 20 minutes exposed to the sun-- 
10 minutes for children. Cover up after your time limit. And don't 
let overcast skies fool you, either. Sunburn is greater on cloudy 
days because the burning ultraviolet rays are reflected by the sky. 





Standard beach equipment should include a pair of sunglasses, a 
broad-brimmed hat, loose, lightweight clothing, and a pair of shoes 
or sandals to walk on scorching sand. If you are sunburned, treat 
it with a nonalcoholic antiseptic, as you would any other burn. As= 
pirin or other pain relievers will relieve the general discomfort. 
Drink a lot of 1 ‘quids. 


DIGESTIVE UPSETS. Watch what you eat when you're away from home. You can 
get diarrhea, the most common symptom of stomach or intestinal irri- 
tation, by eating in restaurants where spoiled food is served. 


Whenever possible, eat only in places recommended by a trustworthy 
rating service. Changes in diet and eating habits, different drink- 
ing water, too many cold drinks, or a sudden heat wave may also 

cause digestive upsets. Include some antacids in your first aid kit. 
If the diarrhea persists, see a physician. 


MINOR INJURIES. Minor cuts, scratches, and burns can be a nuisance, and if 
not treated properly may lead to serious ailments. Cleanse scratches 
and minor cuts thoroughly with warm, soapy water. Deep cuts and 
punctures should be treated by a physician. You can usually stop 
bieeding by pressing a wad of sterile gauze on the wound. If this 
doesn't work, apply a tourniquet until the doctor arrives. 





SWIMMING ACCIDENTS. Avoid swimming tragedies by making sure every menm- 
ber of your family knows the basics of both swimming and artificial 
respiration. Swim with a buddy, stay out of the water at least one 
hour after eating, and always swim where there is a lifeguard. 








TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


MOTION SICKNESS. Children are especially susceptible to car sickness. When- 
ever you can, avoid bumpy roads, sudden starts and stops. Make sure 
there is enough fresh air in the car. Anyone prone to motion sickness 
should sit in front--the back seat gives a bumpier ride. 


POWER MOWERS CAN BE DEADLY. Hundreds of adults and children are maimed each 
year because of power mower accidents. Most accidents are due to care- 
lessness. Operators attempt to start machines with one or both feet 
under the back or side of the machine and the blades rip into their 
feet. And sometimes when the operator mows on a hill or incline he 
loses his footing and the machine rolls back over his feet. 


THE MACHINE MAY ALSO MAIM OR KILL by picking up an object and forcing 
it out with grenade force. A four-cycle engine, turning a 20-inch 
blade at 3000 revolutions a minute can hurl a nail or stone about 170 
miles an hour. Bones, wires, pieces of wood and glass, and other ob- 
jects thrown by the machines act as shrapnel when they strike. 


THE GASOLINE ROTARY-TYPE MOWER causes most accidents because the blade 
whirls at a higher rate of speed. Careless operators sometimes lose 
parts of their fingers or hands when they attempt to remove grass 
clippings while the engine is running. The whirling blades are not 
visible and the operator doesn't realize the hazard. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES of safe operation: 
e Inspect your lawn before you start. Clear the area of all rocks, 
nails, stones, bones, wires, sticks, and other debris. 


When you start the mower, make sure your feet are ina safe position. 
Keep them away from the blades. 


Bystanders and pets shouldn't be in the immediate area of mowing. 


Know how to disengage the clutch or how to oP the engine quickly. 
Practice this in case of emergency. 


Don't let the mower pull you. Slow it down to maintain control. 
And never leave the mower unattended when the motor is running. 


Store gasoline in an approved, tightly sealed container and keep 
the container in a safe place. 


Don't cut up and down on hills. If you slip, the machine may slide 
down over your toes. Always cut sideways. 


Never attempt removal of any object from the mower until you are 
certain the blades have stopped turning. 


Don't refuel the engine when it is hot--it may burst into flame. 


If you're using an electric mower, don’t cut the grass when it is 
wet or when it's raining. Also, attach a ground wire to the metal 
frame of the mower and attach the other end of the wire to a water 
pipe or an iron stake driven deeply into the ground. 


When mowing on rough terrain, set the blades high to prevent debris 
from being ejected from the mower. 





THE MANY ROADS TO ROME 
(Continued from page 41) 


Much improvement can be traced 
to more advanced and more intensive 
training—but not all of it. Athletes 
trained hard in the old days too, 
although many were paid for doing 
so. As an example, take the training 
program of Capt. Robert Barclay, 
England’s great professional walker 
of the mid-19th century: 

Rise at five—Run one-half mile, 
then walk six miles at a moderate 
pace. 

Breakfast at 7:30—Beef, mutton, 
or chicken with stale bread and old 
ale. 

Exercise at 10—Walk from seven 
to 10 miles. 

Rest at noon—Lie down one hour. 

Dinner at 1:30—Beef or mutton, 
roasted or broiled, with bread and 
beer, as at breakfast. 

Exercise at 3:30—By running one- 
half mile at top speed, and walking 
six or eight miles at moderate pace. 

Supper at seven—Bread, toasted 
if desired, or gruel, with currants 
and a glass of port wine. 

It seems questionable whether 
modern athletes would benefit from 
a diet including stale bread and old 
ale, but many gold medals have gone 
to athletes who thought two or three 
workouts a day fair price to pay for 
success. Swifter, higher, and stronger 
achievements also seem less surpris- 
ing when we consider that the 
present generation is taller than the 
preceding one. Better foods are re- 
sponsible in part for this. “Good 
nutrition is not the sole solution to 
producing a winning team,” said 
basketball coach Lou Little, writing 
in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, “but attractive, 
nourishing food in the _ proper 
amounts is an important step in the 
right direction.” 

The advance in world athletic 
standards has been recognized by 
experts in all fields. “A few years 
ago,” Cordner Nelson, editor of 
Track & Field News has said, “an 
athlete of great talent could with a 
moderate amount of training becume 
an Olympic champion. That is still 
possible, especially in the ‘natural’ 
events such as the sprints and jumps, 
but it is becoming more and. more 
unlikely. Now the athlete of great 
talent needs to add three things to 
his natural ability in order te break 
a world’s record: (1) a burning de- 
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sire to succeed, (2) advanced or even 
improved technique or equipment, 
and (3) many years of competition.” 

A good example of this is Parry 
O’Brien, shot put victor in both the 
1952 and 1956 Olympics, who is at 
least even money to win in Rome 
despite having had his record sur- 
passed by three others this spring. 
Before the 1952 Games, Parry went 
two nights a week to the huge Los 
Angeles Coliseum and climbed over 
the wire fence. By the light of the 
Olympic torch that burned all that 
spring and summer, he worked on 


a new modification of the shot put 
form which eventually enabled him 
and others to add seven feet to the 
then existing world’s record in his 
event. 

O’Brien’s desire to succeed was 
intense. One year at the West Coast 
Relays in Fresno, California, he 
placed only second. He worked out 
for two hours after the event’s com- 
pletion and almost missed his plane 
home. He arrived at his father’s 
home in Santa Monica at 1:30 next 
morning. A few hours later his 
father heard a noise in the back 
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that itches ’ ee 


CALMITTOL 


stops itch quickly and safely 
—protects against scratching! 


For any kind of itch—poison ivy, insect bites, heat rash—use CALMITOL 
| first. Cooling, soothing CALMITOL ointment stops itching on contact, 
is safe even for children’s delicate skin. Keep CALMITOL handy at 
home, and on your vacation. At drugstores: 114-0z. tubes, 1-lb. jars. 
THOS. LEEMING & Co., INC., NEw YorkK 17 
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yard, and, leaning out the window, 
saw Parry throwing the shot into 
the vacant lot next door from a chalk 
circle he had scraped on the back 
alley. After he released the shot he 
had to use a flashlight to retrieve it. 


Luxembourg’s Josey Barthel, 1500- 
meter winner at Helsinki, combined 
a similar desire for success with 
scientific knowledge. Barthel, a 
physiologist in addition to being a 
runner, always worked out against 
the stopwatch. He even clocked the 
time he spent resting. Frequently 
he would personally analyze his 
blood to determine its hemoglobin 
content and he would make a fre- 
quent urinalysis. He could tell by 
the amount of albumen in his urine 
how his training was progressing. 


BartHe. earned his Olympic gold 
medal, but another athlete, Roger 
Moens of Belgium, though he worked 
as hard was not as lucky. Moens, 
who still holds the world 800-meter 
record, was competing in Athens a 
few months before the Melbourne 
Olympics. Because it was hot, he 
decided to take a night workout on 
the tennis courts. Unfortunately, 
someone had left up one of the nets, 
and Moens ran into it, cancelling 
many years of preparation. 


Other athletes have often over- 
come severe handicaps to attain 
Olympic fame. Harold Connolly of 
Boston, holder of the world’s ham- 
-mer throw record and gold medalist 
at Melbourne, has one arm that is 
four and a half inches shorter than 
the other. The arm was broken in 
four places when he was a boy and 
it never developed normally. Karoly 
Takacs, a member of the Hungarian 
pistol shooting team at the Berlin 
Olympics in 1926, lost his right arm 
in an automobile accident two years 
later. Within eight months he trained 
himself to shoot with his left hand 
and won the world championship. 
He also won Olympic gold medals 
in 1948 and 1952 and was still com- 
peting at the age of 46 in the Mel- 
bourne Games. Murray Halberg of 
New Zealand, 1500-meter finalist in 
1956 and one of the favorites for the 
5000-meter title this summer, has a 
withered left arm that dangles use- 
lessly at his side when he runs. 

Halberg is one of many world- 
class distance runners developed by 
the free but not easy training meth- 
ods of Australian coach Percy 
Cerutty, who is as famous for his 
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outspoken comments and clashes 
with officials as his runners are for 
record-breaking. Cerutty, considered 
by many to be the Svengali of the 
track world, believes a runner should 
run as he feels. He runs a combina- 
tion training camp and beatnik cof- 
fee house in the resort town of 
Portsea, some 60 miles from Mel- 
bourne, and, to him come runners 
from as far away as Europe and 
America. They sleep often under the 
stars and rise early to run along 
the beaches or through the brush. 

One of the 65-year-old Cerutty’s 
favorite training grounds is an 80- 
foot-high sand dune which he runs 
up frequently himself. 

The Australian zeal for training 
doesn’t end with track and field. The 
number one sport down under (ex- 
cluding tennis, not contested in the 
Olympics) is swimming, and perhaps 
the two best Australian swimmers 
are two teen-agers, John and Ilsa 
Konrads. Between them they have 
set more than a dozen world records. 


You are getting old when the 

gleam in your eye is from the 

sun hitting your bifocals. 
—Anon. 


John and Ilsa didn’t attain their 
world records by accident. Each has 
swum more than 2500 miles in the 
past two years. 


The two athletes rise at 5:30 each 
morning after a good night’s sleep. 
By six they have downed a breakfast 
of steak or chopped beef, eggs, and 
coffee and are headed for the Banks- 
town pool two miles away. They 
swim for an hour and a half along 
with several hundred other Aussie 
youngsters who hope someday to 
beat them, then at four p.m., after 
high school classes, they report once 
more for another two and a half 
hours of training. 


Seventeen-year-old John Konrads, 
who is probably capable of winning 
every Olympic free style event from 
100 to 1500 meters, has an amazing 
body. He stands five feet, 10% 
inches tall; weighs 182 pounds, and 
has a lung capacity of 6.5 liters— 
almost a third more than the aver- 
age man of comparable size. Tests 
indicate that his large heart has a 
pumping capacity equal to that of 
the great Australian milers, Landy 
and Elliott. At 15, Ilsa is just as 


phenomenal as her brother, and, 
considering her size and sex, her 
capacity exceeds them all. 

It is typical perhaps only of swim- 
ming that champions hit their peak 
while in their teens, then with ma- 
turity lose the desire so necessary 
for success. Californian Chris von 
Saltza in 1956 placed fifth in the 
Olympic trials 400-meter free style 
when she was only 12 years old. 
After gathering a basketful of gold 
medals at last summer’s Pan-Ameri- 
can Games she is now, at 16, the 
United States’ best hope in both the 
100- and 400-meter free style races. 
Occasionally a natural athlete like 
two-time decathalon winner Bpb 
Mathias will come along and win a 
gold medal while in high school, but 
athletes in most sports don’t hit 
their peak until their late 20’s. 


The Olympic Games originated 
in ancient Greece in 776 B.C. and 
the first Olympic champion was an 
Elisian cook who received a wreath 
of wild olive and a garland of twigs 
and leaves as reward for his victory 
in a race about 200 yards long. 
So important were the Olympics at 
this period of history that they 
caused even wars to be suspended 
or postponed. Competitors were ex- 
pected to spend 10 months in hard 
preliminary training, but as years 
progressed, the number of events 
increased and competition became 
wider and keener, making more 
training necessary. Those without 
sufficient income had difficulty find- 
ing time to train. Finally, after al- 
most 300 Olympiads, the Roman 
Emperor Theodosius forbade the 
Games altogether in 393 A.D. be- 
cause of the presence of too many 
professionals. 


Tue Olympic Games remained for- 
gotten until the end of the 19th 
century, when they were revived 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who 
although not an athlete, conceived 
of the Olympics as a means of de- 
veloping character through sport. 
The first modern Olympics were held 
in Athens in 1896, and 484 competi- 
tors appeared—most of them having 
paid their own way. Since then a 
total of 37,949 athletes from 91 
nations have competed in the 
Olympic Games. In most cases their 
governments have paid their way, 
although in the United States money 
for the team is raised by private 
subscription. 
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Governmental financing of athletes 
has often caused critics to claim that 
the Russians and other Iron Curtain 
athletes should be barred from com- 
petition because of subsidization by 
the state and special considerations 
given to athletes in training. But this 
misses the point. Avery Brundage 
has said: “The International Olympic 
Committee has been preaching for 
64 years the value of national pro- 
grams of physical education and 
sports. The Russians are almost the 
only ones who have taken it seri- 
ously.” 

Several nations besides the Soviet 
Union, however, also take their ath- 
letics seriously. A few years ago 
while touring Scandinavia I visited 
Vierumaki, one of the Finnish sports 
camps. Vierumaki, about a four-hour 
train ride due north from Helsinki, 
was one of half a dozen training 
camps throughout Finland. It was 
built by prison labor and was oper- 
ated as a nonprofit institution. 

Vierumaki’s chalk-white, five-story 
main building looked out of place 
amidst the primeval woodland lakes 
and evergreen trees of the Scandi- 
navian north. Finnish athletes of all 
ages and talents from 10-year-old 


gymnasts to championship runners 
trained at Vierumaki, paying a 
nominal charge of about a dollar a 
day for their room and meals. 


THE Finns knew the value of good 
food as well as good training. Their 
dining table was heaped with plenty 
of beef, potatoes, and milk—plain 
but nourishing food. Most countries 
now recognize the relationship be- 
tween diet and athletic performances. 
In recent Olympics each nation has 
sent its own food with its athletes, 
not only for nutritional purposes but 
so they might have the foods they 
were accustomed to eat. 

Generally speaking, what is good 
food for the businessman is good 
food for the athlete. No magic foods 
can produce super power or agility. 
The same meat, milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruits, whole-grain breads, 
and cereals fundamental to the 
health of every person are needed 
by the athlete. Of course, the energy 
needs of the athlete are higher, some- 
times by as much as 100 percent. 
But although an airplane may burn 
more fuel than your family station 
wagon, basically they still use the 
same type of gasoline. 


No thanks! 
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Last August a family of four was 
driving north on the Alaskan high- 
way near mile marker 71 when they 
were surprised to see someone run- 
ning along the side of the road. He 
was wearing track shorts, a faded 
blue sweat suit, and a bushy, red 
beard. The car slowed and the 
driver leaned out the window to yell 
at the bearded runner: “Where you 
headed?” 

“Alaska,” was the reply. “I’m run- 
ning all the way!” 

Four jaws slacked in amazement 
and the car sped on, its occupants 
probably convinced that anyone who 
was insane enough to run the 1500- 
mile length of the Alaskan highway 
should be kept at a distance. The 
runner, an Australian marathoner 
named Geoffrey Watt, had no in- 
tentions of running all the way to 
Alaska. After competing in the 
Boston Marathon and several other 
American and Canadian races, he 
was touring North America before 
returning home. He had parked his 
car some miles back to take his daily 
training run. Actually, Watt was 
not running to Alaska; he was just 
another athlete traveling one of the 
many roads to Rome. END 
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CAPTAIN KANGAROO 
(Continued from page 21) 


young TV enthusiast, Jack Miller, 
ultimately resulted in a virtual cru- 
sade which culminated in the crea- 
tion of Captain Kangaroo. 

“Hour after hour,” says Keeshan, 
“Jack Miller and I used to discuss 
why children’s TV seemed so pedes- 
trian and tasteless. To our minds, 
children were basically intelligent 
little beings. Their curiosity, espe- 
cially at age four or five, was vir- 
tually boundless. The whole world 
fascinated them. So what were they 
offered? Gunslingers, pie-throwing, 
and condescending chit-chat.” 

The emphasis on violence particu- 
larly bothered Keeshan. 

“T’m basically a gentle person,” he 
says. “Even during a stint in the 
marines, I was hardly the caricature 
marine—I held down a desk mostly 
(and ended up a PFC). It occurred 
to me, many times, with all the 
violence being thrown at youngsters 
on TV, when was there time for 
something else? When was there 
time for gentleness?” 

So deeply did these ideas work 
upon Keeshan that one day, shortly 
after becoming Corny the Clown on 
a local lunch-hour program, some- 
thing within him rebelled. During 
the animated cartoon which inevi- 
tably seems to be a part of local 
children’s shows, when _ violence 
which had been building day after 
day seemed to reach a peak, Kee- 
shan ordered the film stopped. 

“T don’t think I like that cartoon 
very well, do you?” he said. “I don’t 
think your mommy would like it, 
either. Let’s just do something else 
now, shall we?” 


Tue station’s film director, the man 
responsible for buying all such fea- 
tures, remonstrated with Keeshan 
over such “arbitrary” actions. Kee- 
shan was far from having security 
and a star’s bargaining power, but 
he refused to guarantee he wouldn’t 
do the same thing again. In fact, he 
demanded the right to screen all 
cartoons in advance and reject any 
he felt to be particularly objection- 
able. So convincingly did he present 
his case, he won that right. 

“There are many persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of showing violence 
on TV,” Keeshan says, “and I’m cer- 
tainly not maintaining that violence 
is all bad. It may be true, for ex- 
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ample, that because violence is a part 
of life, children should not be shield- 
ed from it. But my concern is this: 
With so many producers working 
furiously on programs featuring fast 
action and violence, aren’t we shield- 
ing children from gentleness?” 
Gentleness, he believes, too often 
is portrayed as a sign of weakness. 


“Actually,” he says, “it is the 
genuinely strong who are the most 
gentle. Besides, as we adults know, 
violence doesn’t work as a solution 
to problems in life. It’s not the mark 
of success, but failure. So why should 
children not understand early what 
the alternative, the really useful, ad- 
mirable, vorth-while approach is?” 

Neither Keeshan nor Miller has 
studied child psychology. Nor have 
they ever employed specialists in that 
field. This and other basic elements 


The conception of two peo- 
ple living together for 25 
years without having a cross 
word suggests a lack of spirit 
only to be admired in sheep. 

—A. P. Herbert 


of Captain Kangaroo they have rea- 
soned out themselves, with the rule- 
of-thumb guide that anything repug- 
nant to their own tastes couldn’t 
really please children in the audience, 
either. In short, if a mature-minded 
adult can’t stand watching a chil- 
dren’s show, particularly a consci- 
entious parent, the show is off the 
mark somewhere. 

“Tt seemed to us;” recalls Miller, 
“that with television, as well as in a 
family group, children aren’t neces- 
sarily in a cops-and-robbers mood all 
the time. They also like to climb 
onto your lap, talk softly, and enjoy 
quiet moments with you.” 

From the time they met, both 
Keeshan and Miller knew their ideas 
jibed. Keeshan, fearful of being 
typed if he played clown roles too 
long, was chafing to try something 
new anyhow. So in the fall of 1954, 
he and Miller worked out the char- 
acterization of an old woodcarver 
much like Geppetto in “Pinocchio,” 
sold WABC-TV on it as an unpre- 
cedented eight a.m. children’s pro- 
gram to replace an existing adult 
show due for cancellation, and tried 
their unorthodox ideas on the air as 
“Tinker’s Workshop.” 


They narrowly averted misfortune 
—the station had ordered the show 
killed, until local ratings showed it 
ahead of Jack Paar and within two 
points of Dave Garroway. But they 
soon had such a hit (double Paar’s 
and Garroway’s combined ratings) 
that CBS-TV began making over- 
tures. “Package a complete new chil- 
dren’s show,” they were told, “and 
let’s audition it.” 

“For the lead role, which I was to 
play,” Keeshan recalls, “we modified 
the character of Tinker into a slight- 
ly younger, more bouncy, more mis- 
chievous fellow. He was to have an 
aura of a grandfather, but be young 
enough to trot or dance about. In- 
stead of a toyshop, we decided to 
place him in a Treasure House, 
where animals and others would 
visit, and all sorts of fascinating 
things would be found. 

“We bounced many names around. 
Believe me, to this day we still don’t 
know which of us coined the name 
Captain Kangaroo. We did feel, 
though, that the title of ‘Captain’ 
would lend authority to the char- 
acter. The name ‘Kangaroo,’ I sup- 
pose, evolved naturally from the 
business of large pockets in his coat, 
and also the effort to find a humor- 
ous, unusual-sounding name, without 
being overly cute.” 

Along with five competitors, Kee- 
shan and Miller auditioned their 
show in July 1955. To CBS officials, 
with the rooting being led by soon- 
to-be-president Louis G. Cowan, it 
was no contest. “Captain Kangaroo,” 
recalls Cowan, who later used to 
start the day by watching the pro- 
gram with his youngest daughter, 
“simply had us enchanted.” 


F ROM the start, the elements 
which now make Captain Kangaroo 
an hour (actually 45 minutes, on 
weekdays) of pure charm were care- 
fully ingrained in all with whom 
Keeshan and Miller were to work. 


First, they asked, and were 
granted, a budget which permitted 
them the unusual privilege of dress 
rehearsing their opening program 10 
times, They even staged a sample 
show before women from organi- 
zations representing 14 million 
members, carefully noting any sug- 
gestions or criticism. 

They ordered a special, non-violent, 
no-horror cartoon—to which CBS, 
though it had just purchased Terry- 
toons, with a vast inventory at its 
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disposal, readily acceded. (The cur- 
rent series, “Tom Terrific,” itself was 
a special budget item of $600,000.) 
They briefed production men on doz- 
ens of taboos, including rapid “zoom- 
ing in,” tight close-ups, deep 
shadows, or sudden loud noises, 
which they knew tended to frighten 
some children. Once on the air, they 
followed viewer sentiment closely. 
After the first show, for example, 
because a mother wrote that her son 
had been frightened by a suit of 
armor, they immediately consigned 
it to the warehouse. 

Further pinpointing their objec- 
tives, Keeshan and Miller prepared 
a memo which included, among 
other guidelines, these: 

—No child should be called such 
names as “fatty,” “shorty,” or 
“string bean” by his school chums as 
a result of a character skit or any- 
thing appearing on this show. 

—When choosing the show’s music, 
remember that it’s to be played not 
for a small, tone-deaf animal, but for 
a young human of potentially great 
taste. 

—In regard to props, we would 
rather a child learn from us that 
he can use his imagination and a 
kitchen chair to make an airplane 
than that he see a real super jet on 
this show. 


To a casual observer, such limita- 
tions might seem inhibiting. Actual- 
ly, they provided the challenge which 
has resulted in more constructive, 
imaginative presentations than might 
have occurred without them. 


There have been introduction of 
animals, demonstrations of how to 
make various paper and cardboard 
items, and hilarious games such as 
“Simon Says” among the cast. There 
have been features which no other 
program for children so young ever 
attempted. One of which Keeshan is 
especially proud is a program on Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. It told the story of 
this genius of art and science with 
the aid of models of his inventions 
and prints of such paintings as the 
Mona Lisa. Another was an hour on 
Thomas A. Edison. 

“So many things are done for chil- 
dren nowadays,” says Keeshan, “that 
they no longer get to satisfy their 
curiosity about how things work. We 
have found they can understand al- 
most anything if it is presented to 
them in relation to things with 
which they’re familiar. We think we 
have proved they’re as interested in 
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the adventures of Thomas Edison as 
those of some gunslinger.” 

Keeshan, who never talks down, 
hundreds of times has demonstrated 
masterpieces of simplicity and ana- 
logy. In explaining the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, for instance, he used the 
analogy of steps in the studio. 
Demonstrating jet propulsion was 
even easier—he blew up a balloon 
and let it go. 

His cast frequently is an indispens- 
able foil. One animal puppet, Bunny 
Rabbit, may claim to have been to 
the South Pole and stuck a carrot 
there, or to have invented an air- 
plane. In humorous banter about why 
such claims couldn’t possibly be true, 
the Captain gets across his points 
about what such accomplishments 
actually involve. If any skit happens 
to sound preachy in rehearsal, it’s 
either junked or revised. 


(GUESTS are integrated into his 
educational efforts with unfailing in- 
genuity. When Hawaii became a 
state, for instance, Keeshan’s guest 
was Haleloke, the hula-dancer who 
rose to fame on the Arthur Godfrey 
show.: She not only showed a film 
of the new state and its customs, but 
in an appropriately funny bit also 
taught the Captain, Mr. Green Jeans, 
and Dancing Bear how to hula. 

Good music, periodically including 
rich symphonic string arrangements, 
also is a rule. Keeshan’s entire staff 
auditions records before they are 
heard on the air. Only quality chil- 
dren’s records make the grade. 
When “Scheherazade,” “Nutcracker 
Suite,” or a similar classic is played, 
it’s as background for ballet-dancing 
puppets, pantomime by the Captain 
and other cast members, or objects 
moving in “limbo.” And Keeshan 
never fails to slip in an unobtrusive 
line about its content or its com- 
poser. 

Captain Kangaroo regularly gets 
across points about hygiene, safety, 
and manners. Without being nicey- 
nicey, he and other cast members, 
notably the droll Mr. Green Jeans, 
are consistently polite to one an- 
other. There’s considerable evidence 
this low-pressure education pays off. 
In Chicago recently, two lost young- 
sters found their way to a police- 
man safely because, they said, 
“Captain told us all about ‘traffic 
lights and policemen.” One morning 
Keeshan forgot to close with his tra- 
ditional reminder that “it’s another 
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be-good-to-mother day’—and was 
soon deluged with letters from ha- 
rassed mothers pleading that he take 
care not to do so again. 

Many have speculated as to the 
secret of Captain Kangaroo’s appeal. 
“Its gentleness, taste, and sense of 
pure love,” is how Lou Cowan sum- 
med it up. Leading TV critics ascribe 
it to Keeshan’s obvious respect for 
youngsters’ intelligence and taste 
which underlies everything on the 
program. 

Nobody, for example, refers to it 
as a “kiddie’”’ show. It’s a “children’s 
program.” None speaks of the audi- 
ence in such terms as “little mon- 
sters.”’ Although most staff members 


ROR GES PRE RAIL SOIT EI TES, oe 
P’ve never met a healthy per- 
son who worried much about 
his health, or a good person 
who worried much about his 
soul. — Jj. B. S. Haldane 


RELIES TONNE REE ANE RBS 
probably have aspirations to move 
on to bigger things at some time, 
none appears to consider the program 


| merely a stepping stone. All take 
| their work seriously, and in turn, 
| are taken seriously. Their esprit de 
| corps is apparent—even down to 


stagehands and cameramen. 

Most of the cast and production 
staff are in their 20’s or early 30’s, 
and nearly all of them are parents. 
Many have had previous experience 
in the field. Cosmo “Gus” Allegretti, 
now 33, was a cartoonist for the 
Rooty Kazooti program before Kee- 
shan picked him as artist and later 
put him to work as a puppeteer and 
player of costumed animal charac- 
ters. Hugh “Lumpy” Brannum, 50, 
the lanky, deadpan Mr. Green Jeans, 
had been the “Little Orly” storyteller 
with the Fred Waring organization 
and conducted a children’s TV show 
in New York. Writer Bob Colleary, 
29, is a former stage assistant for the 
Hopalong Cassidy show and chil- 
dren’s record producer for RCA. His 
colleague, Dave Connell, 27, was 
plucked from the educational TV 
staff at the University of Michigan. 

Almost all at one time or another 
have contributed suggestions for 
puppet or costume characterizations 
played by Allegretti. They include 
the bespectacled Bunny Rabbit, mute 
and mischievous, who continually 
tricks The Captain out of carrots; 
Mister Mouse, falsetto-voiced perpe- 


trator of lame jokes and rhymes 
such as “Hickory Dickory Moose’ 
or “Moose Train;” Dancing Bear, 
silent, graceful costumed character 
named for a Keeshan-made record; 
always-sleepy Grandfather Clock; 
Mister Whale, who is so big he 
doesn’t get invited many places; Miss 
Worm, and others. 

Before the advent of videotape, 
which now permits recording of six 
shows in three days, Keeshan was 
unable to make many personal ap- 
pearance tours. When he has travel- 
ed, however, the reception frequently 
has been little short of fantastic. In 
Atlanta, after contracting to do two 
special shows at a department store, 
the turnout was so great—15,000— 
he had to do five. At a Minneapolis 
Aquatennial, where two regular pro- 
grams were to be taped on the spot, 
hundreds of people began arriving at 
Loring Park at 5:30 a.m., merely 
because technical crews were setting 
up—six hours before show time. 

“T can’t help thinking of these 
experiences each time I get ready for 
another visit to The Treasure House,” 
Keeshan smiles. “The warmth of the 
relationship makes me realize what 
a magic world is the world of Cap- 
tain Kangaroo to these children.” 

Recently, in keeping with his con- 
viction that good taste and culture 
can be developed in small fry, Kee- 
shan has taken to making appear- 
ances at special concerts with major 
cities’ symphony orchestras. Here, 
too, the magnetism of his appeal has 
been remarkable. In Rochester, New 
York, after a single mention of his 
coming appearance, within 24 hours 
the 3300-seat Eastman Theater not 
only was sold out for the concert but 
the rehearsal preceding it. The or- 
chestra’s secretary, after surviving 
that flurry, phoned Keeshan’s office 
and pleaded that he not mention 
the engagement again. 

Onlookers have noted, too, that 
youngsters don’t hang back and gape 
at The Captain, as with many celeb- 
rities. Instead, they’re apt to climb 
up on his lap. 

“It’s not Captain Kangaroo, star 
of records and television,” as one 
observer put it, “but a visit from an 
old and beloved friend.” 

Although Captain Kangaroo is not 
televised abroad, a similar dimension 
was discovered not long ago on a 
trip to Europe. Visiting the Brussels 
World Fair, Holland, and England to 
make films on behalf of the UNICEF 
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Halloween trick-or-treat fund drive, 
Keeshan enthralled foreign young- 
sters as he does Americans. His over- 
seas fans included three of Winston 
Churchill’s grandchildren, the chil- 
dren of Mary Churchill Soames and 
her husband, Christopher, a cabinet 
official. In a specially-arranged visit 
to their estate, Keeshan collected 
UNICEF contributions in his baggy 
pockets, and the youngsters in turn 
showed him their garden and joined 
him in a romp with their dog. 

Out of costume, Keeshan usually 
enjoys relative anonymity, but oc- 
casionally someone discovers his 
identity. If there are children about, 
he always takes consummate care 
to preserve their illusion of The Cap- 
tain as seen on TV. At Houston, 
Texas, for example, when a father 
with youngsters spotted him out of 
costume and asked if he were Cap- 
tain Kangaroo, Keeshan winked sly- 
ly and replied, ‘“‘No, but I know him. 
Captain Kangaroo, you know, is a 


man with gray hair and a mustache | 


—like Santa Claus.” 


Also, though he never authorizes | 


publicizing it, Keeshan almost un- 
failingly visits seriously ill or handi- 
capped youngsters before leaving a 
city. Associates particularly remem- 
ber how, despite a tight schedule, in 
Minneapolis he agreed to talk with 
a dying youngster whose parents ar- 
ranged to transport him to a secret 
rendezvous near the Captain Kanga- 
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roo set. “That boy was absolutely | 


aglow,” recalls a colleague. 
were all in tears. But Bob kept right 
on telling anecdotes to the boy, who 
of course was enchanted.” 


ALL this, one soon learns, is in 
keeping with the respect in which 
Keeshan is held, both as a now- 
affluent TV star and a good citizen 
of Babylon, Long Island, near where 
he was born. He’s considered a de- 
voted father to his three children: 
Michael, eight; Laurie, six; and 
Maeve, five (all of whom are now 
old enough to understand how he 
can be both daddy and the gray- 
haired performer who is also their 
TV favorite). 

As a member, for seven years, of 
the school board of nearby West 
Islip, the Keeshans’ previous home, 
he put in weeks of effort in a build- 
ing program for a district whose 
student population has risen from 
450 to 6000 in five years. He’s still a 
prime mover in many civic projects, 
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and his wife, Jeanne, a receptionist 
when he met her, is a Cub Scout 
den mother. 

Despite an income now well into 
six figures a year, half of a 10-year 
CBS contract still to run, and talent 
so widely recognized in the TV in- 
dustry that he could find a new 
professional home at any time it 
might become necessary, Keeshan 
remains soft-spoken, modest, con- 
siderate, and even-tempered. He en- 
joys dining not only with influentials 
in entertainment and other fields, but 
also with friends who “knew him 
when.” 

His firm’s crowded office, in a 
building near CBS, on the same floor 
as headquarters for “Playhouse 90” 
and other noted productions, could 
only be described as unpretentious. 
And his eight-room home, though 
new and well-appointed, is a far cry 
from the rambling mansions of other 
bright lights of the entertainment 
world. 

“The values of Captain Kangaroo 
are Bob’s values as a person,” one 
friend said. “On a _ six-day-a-week 
program so intimate and heavily de- 
pendent on ad-libbing as his, he 
could hardly have succeeded were it 
otherwise.” 


Whrrn the success, esthetic and fi- 
nancial, of his program, Keeshan 
now could consider coasting. Instead, 
he spends hours thinking and talk- 
ing of a complementary format re- 
flecting Captain Kangaroo’s taste 
and values in some new type pro- 
gram for adolescents. He also plans 
to intensify his efforts in children’s 
concerts, including two network spe- 
cials of this type during the 1960-61 
season. 

“Leonard Bernstein has done won- 
ders for older children,” he explains, 
“but we believe there’s a fertile field 
which no longer should be neglected 
in the pre-Bernstein age range. 
Many schools are finding the flexi- 
bility and openness of youngsters’ 
minds at this age make it a good 
time to begin the study of a foreign 
language. How much more then is it 
a time to hear, appreciate, and learn 
about good music?” 

If Keeshan has his way, millions 
more who as yet have not heard 
great music will hear it this year. 
And up front, mischievously helping 
select proper instruments for certain 
passages, or describing for small fry 
what the music portrays, will be a 
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portly old gaffer whose name once 
might have been ludicrous alongside 
Rossini, Prokofiev, or Tschaikovsky, 
but now seems to fit like a flute in 
its case—Captain Kangaroo. END 


THE HEALING PIPELINE 
(Continued from page 27) 


damage during the first five years of 
life and the child becomes a hope- 
less mental defective. 

Little could be done about phenyl- 
ketonuria until recently. But bio- 
chemical techniques which yield new 
knowledge about unseeable molec- 
ular activities of the body have 
given some insights into errors of 
metabolism underlying such “‘chem- 
ical” diseases as phenylketonuria. 

Fruits of medical research came 
in time to bring joy to the family of 
a logger in Belfair, Washington, to 
prevent repetition of the tragedy that 
had gone before. Their teen-age 
daughter, her mind hopelessly re- 
tarded by phenylketonuria, is in a 
state home. A pretty five-year-old 
daughter sits silently by the radio 
most of the day. “Music is about the 
only thing that reaches her,” her 
mother says sadly. Their three-year- 
old son also has phenylketonuria— 
but he plays and talks like other 
children of his age and is growing 
up with a normal brain. The little 
boy has profited from a_ special 
pharmaceutical diet begun when 
phenylketonuria was diagnosed soon 
after birth. 

When medical research uncovered 
the biochemical mechanisms of the 
disease, scientists theorized that if 
phenylalanine, the food constituent 
which victims couldn’t handle, were 
totally removed from the diet, the 
dread consequence of mental de- 
fectiveness might be prevented. Spe- 
cial skills and knowledge of the 
pharmaceutical industry were en- 
listed in the costly and complex 
process of eliminating the common 
amino acid from dietary ingredients. 

The three-year-old Washington boy 
has been raised on Ketonil, a protein 
food from which virtually all the 
phenylalanine has been removed, 
made by Merck Sharp & Dohme 
of Philadelphia. Mead Johnson & 
Company of Evansville, Indiana, 
manufactures Lofenelac, a low phen- 
ylalanine food. Today, a simple 
ferric-chloride diaper test diagnoses 
phenylketonuria, and if treatment is 


begun in early infancy there is every 
reason to believe that the child will 
not grow up mentally defective. The 
market for low phenylalanine prep- 
arations is exceedingly tiny—fewer 
than 1000 patients in this country— 
but each success means that a child 
can grow up to become a normal 
member of society and not a vegeta- 
tive inmate of an institution. 

Pharmaceutical research some- 
times leads to drugs which have 
little profit possibilities but which 
have very limited applications of 
such importance that it is obligatory 
upon partners in the healing arts to 
provide and administer them. In the 
trade, these are sometimes called 
“prestige drugs.” An executive of 
one company says, with wry exag- 
geration, “A couple more prestige 
drugs and we'll go broke.” 

One drug that was too good to be 
profitable came out of a search for 
hypotensive agents by chemists of 
Roche Laboratories, Nutley, New 
Jersey. What was sought was a com- 
pound to control high blood pressure, 
an important therapeutic area and 
one with promise of large sales for a 
truly outstanding drug. Researchers 
discovered a drug which was unique 
in its unprecedented ability to lower 
blood pressure in split seconds—but 
it was useless for ordinary hyperten- 
sion. 

Given intravenously, the drug, 
Arfonad, causes an almost instant 
drop in blood pressure and an equally 
quick return to higher pressure when 
the drug flow is shut off. Response 
is like that of a powerful car engine 
to the pressure and release of the 
gas throttle. Obviously, such a po- 
tent and sensitive drug was out of 
the question for routine treatment 
of high blood pressure. 


Boop pressure may be reduced so 
drastically as to be very dangerous, 
and patients can’t control their pres- 
sures by regulating the amount of 
a drug in their veins. But surgeons 
can. Reduced blood pressure reduces 
blood oozing. The sole but critically 
important use of Arfonad is for 
precise, controlled, temporary lower- 
ing of blood pressure during opera- 
tions. The drug is particularly 
valuable to neurosurgeons who do 
delicate brain operations in which a 
bloodless field is imperative. Arfonad 
has about 8000 users a year. 
Little-used drugs account for only 
an infinitesimal percentage of the 
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711,660,000 prescriptions filled in 
1959. Yet all drugs which serve 
human needs are equal within the 
complex distributing system which 
speeds them to doctor and patient. 
Just as marvelously sensitive instru- 
ments and techniques have given 
enormous impetus to the forward 
surge of the life sciences, so have 
comparable economic inventions been 
woven into intricate medical in- 
formation and supply lines. 


Key links in the distribution chain 
are drug manufacturers, 170,000 doc- 
tors of medicine, 54,000 retail phar- 
macies, 110,000 pharmacists, 2800 
drug wholesalers, and 13,500 hos- 
pitals. Essential to uninterrupted 
flow of thousands of drugs are manu- 
facturers’ branches, warehouses, stra- 
tegic stockpiling, electronic order 
processing, continuous inventory con- 
trol, “intelligence departments” with 
electronic information-gathering de- 
vices which keep punch-card fingers 
on the pulse of illness incidence, the 
medicines doctors prescribe, clinical 
purposes, preferred drug forms, and 
dosages. 

The distribution center most fa- 
miliar to everybody, the average re- 
tail pharmacy, dispenses 27 to 32 
prescriptions a day at an average 
price in 1959 of just about $3. Only 
10 to 15 percent of these are com- 
pounded from ingredients by the 
pharmacist. All the rest are pre- 
manufactured drugs, necessarily so, 
for potent modern drugs are manu- 
factured or processed molecules, not 
combinations of raw materials added 
together. Usually there are many 
manufacturing steps, attainable only 
with complicated, specially designed 
factory equipment supervised by 
many men of highly specialized 
skills. 

Not a few people believe that all 
the modern pharmacist does is to 
take ready-made pills out of one 
bottle, put them into another, and 
ring up the sale. This leads to other 
impressions: His job is easy com- 
pared to the old-timer who sweated 
away at rolling pills, making sup- 
positories, and mixing ingredients. 
And he doesn’t have to know so much 
as the old-timer who had to remem- 
ber the contents of two or three 
hundred jars from which he com- 
pounded his formulas. 

The fact is that professional, sci- 
entific, and legal qualifications of a 
pharmacist are infinitely more exact- 
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ing—for protection of the public— 
than in the old days when most 
drugs, if ineffective, were at least 
harmless. As modern drugs become 
more and more potent, effective, 
specific, so does possibility of misuse 
increase their dangers. A doctor’s 
written orders on a_ prescription 
blank are exact and technical. The 
pharmacist, in his professional rela- 
tionship with the physician, in- 
terprets the orders as an expert on 
drugs, dosages, forms, compatibili- 
ties, and if there is the slightest un- 
certainty he calls the physician for 
confirmation. 

The prescription is given a num- 
ber and filed in a permanent book. 
It must be available for reference 
for many reasons, such as an emer- 
gency call: “A child has just swal- 
lowed a handful of tablets from an 
old bottle bearing your prescription 
number . What was the drug?” 

A pharmacy of modest size stocks 
about 3000 individual drug items. 
There are at least five times as many 
more which the pharmacist may 
have to procure and dispense at any 
time. As the community authority 
on drugs, he is often the man who 
is turned to first for the name of a 


manufacturer, supplier, branch man- | 
ager, or other immediate source of a | 
rare drug needed in an emergency. | 


WHoLESALE drug companies | 
which supply the retailer carry about 
20,000 items. Some 400 new drugs are 
introduced each year. Some manu- 
facturers sell only to wholesalers. 
Some sell direct to retailers or to 
certain accounts. Many combine both 


methods. A manufacturer receives 
about 50 percent, commonly a bit 
less, of the retail price of the drugs 
he makes. 

The National Wholesale Druggists 
Association describes the typical 
order received from a retail phar- 
macy: 

It calls for 83 items, made by 68 
suppliers, located in 35 cities of 20 
different states. The order is shipped 
two hours after receipt. 

Despite the efficiency of wide, 
quick distribution of thousands upon 
thousands of small drug items, there 
are times when an unusual product 
is not on hand and a supply must 
come through emergency channels. 
Pleas for rush shipment occasionally 
come from overseas. American drugs 
are highly prized abroad, a direct 
reversal of pre-World War I con- 
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ditions when Germany and the 
continent held unquestioned pre- 
eminence in pharmaceutical develop- 
ment. 

A successful race of a drug against 
the stork was run over a long race- 
course stretching from Morris Plains, 
New Jersey, to Baghdad. A New 
York druggist called the Warner- 
Chilcott Laboratories, talked to a 
watchman on duty, and told him 
that the wife of a friend who worked 
for an oil company in Baghdad was 
threatened with loss of her expected 
baby through premature birth. Their 
Iraqui doctor had been unable to ob- 
tain a local supply of Releasin, a 
form of the hormone, relaxin, used 
for its quieting effects on premature 
labor. 

The watchman located the com- 
pany’s traffic manager, who rushed 
down, unlocked a_ refrigerator, 
packed 24 ampules of Releasin, and 
gave the package to an associate 
who was driving to New York. From 
there the shipment was rushed by 
cab to Idlewild Airport where offi- 
cials of K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
expedited immediate delivery to 
Baghdad. The drug arrived in time. 

In another case, a switchboard 
operator in the office of Baxter 
Laboratories, Morton Grove, Illinois, 
sensed a note of emergency in an 
incoming call from a physician in 
Athens, Georgia. 


Tue doctor didn’t know whom to 
ask for—but he knew what he 
wanted. In a moment he was talk- 
ing with an officer of the company. 

“Can you get a shipment of 
Urevert to me in a hurry?” the doc- 
tor asked. “I learned about this drug 
at a recent medical meeting. I have 
a patient who has severe brain 
tissue injury. A 17-year-old boy was 
knocked unconscious by a head blow 
during a football game. There is no 
bleeding problem, but the cerebro- 
spinal fluid pressure is shooting up 
dangerously. How soon can you get 
me some Urevert to bring it down?” 

‘Tt’s on the way,” said the execu- 
tive, jotting down the address of the 
hospital. “T’ll call you back to give 
time of arrival.” 

The package that started on its 
way to the doctor contained one 
bottle partly filled with fluffy white 
crystals of lyophilized urea and a 
second bottle of sugar solution. 
When reconstituted and given intra- 
venously, the drug is remarkably 
effective in reducing cerebral edema 
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—a deadly damming-up of fluids in- 
side the cranium, literally a “swelled 
brain.” 

A tumor or fluid-filled swelling in 
most parts of the body has some 
room to expand. Not so in the brain. 
Fluids trapped inside the unyielding 
skull can build up terrible pressures 
which squeeze vital tissues remorse- 
lessly to death. 

At Atlanta, state police picked up 
the Urevert package which held a 
young boy’s best hope of life and 
rushed it to Athens, 75 miles away. 
Administration was begun, and as 


The parent who could see 
his boy as he really is would 
shake his head and say, 
“Willie is not good; Pll sell 
him.” —Stephen Leacock 


the boy’s dangerous cerebral pres- 
sure began to lessen, the haggard 
doctor relaxed for the first time in 
many hours. 

“It is my firm conviction,” he said, 
when the tide was safely turned, 
“that this boy would have died with- 
out the amazing effect of intra- 
venous urea.” 

Urevert is not a drug that is fre- 
quently needed. It will never attain 
large sales. Even the manufacturer 
would be happy if it were never 
needed at all. But when it is needed 
to reduce intracranial pressures, life 
itself may hang upon its swift 
availability at the patient’s bedside. 

There are scores of such “rare use”’ 
drugs of which the public never 
hears, but which are well known 
indeed to the health team of physi- 
cian, pharmacist, hospital, and 
manufacturer. These out-of-routine 
drugs tend to be associated with 
critical emergencies, and the doctor’s 
urgent need to obtain a precious 
bottle or vial immediately some- 
times is enacted in what it may be 
hackneyed to call “a race for life,” 
but which often is precisely that. 

Most wholesale druggists, phar- 
maceutical plants, and branch offices 
maintain an around-the-clock emer- 
gency service to start a vital drug 
on its way within minutes to a 
suffering patient. Whatever is neces- 
sary will be done. A night switch- 
board staff may know just what to 
do. Local police may be asked for 
an escort, or an airline may be called 
to stand by for an emergency ship- 


ment. Other calls make sure that 
someone will be at the receiving end, 
perhaps with police car waiting, to 
pick up the package as soon as the 
plane’s props stop. The race is not 
always won, but it is never lost for 
lack of heart-bursting effort by 
members of the team. 


One day a call came to the 
Crookes-Barnes Laboratories of 
Wayne, New Jersey, from the com- 
pany’s Montreal branch. A child was 
dying in Winnipeg. The doctor 
needed a drug known as Glutavene, 
immediately. At the time, the drug 
was so new that it was not yet avail- 
able in Canada. 

Whenever Glutavene is needed, it 
is assumed that the patient is dying, 
and practically always is in coma 
when treatment is begun. The drug 
detoxifies the large amounts of’ am- 
monia circulating through the brain 
as a consequence of grave liver dis- 
ease. With treatment, the patient’s 
chances of recovery are a little less 
than 50-50—not very good; but 
without treatment he has only about 
one-fifth as good a chance of getting 
well. 

There are perhaps 10,000 episodes 
of hepatic coma each year, a tiny 
“market” but a gigantic area of hu- 
man suffering and tragedy for each 
patient and his family. The manu- 
facturer of Glutavene, a small firm 
in the pharmaceutical industry, 
keeps pre-packed stocks of the drug 
at air freight terminals on both 
coasts for instant emergency ship- 
ments. The Montreal telephune call 
ignited this continent-wide chain of 
events: 


A SHIPMENT was immediately 
started by air from the West coast. 
Simultaneously, an identical ship- 
ment was put on an East coast air- 
liner. The packages contained not 
one, but six units of the drug. In- 
voices were conspicuously marked 
“no charge.” 

Nc one could be sure whether the 
East or West coast shipment would 
arrive first; hence, both were used. 
Six drug units were sent to be sure 
that enough got through to the 
doctor, since customs officers some- 
times remove drug samples for anal- 
ysis. No charge was made, since a 
customs official might use precious 
minutes considering the question of 
a United States firm shipping a drug 
into Canada for sale. The East coast 
plane won the race by 30 minutes. 
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Because of the paramount im- 
portance of making needed drugs 
quickly available everywhere in the 
country, pharmaceutical trade prac- 
tices have some unusual aspects. 
Manufacturers commonly make au- 
tomatic shipments (that is, not spe- 
cifically ordered) to wholesalers who 
agree to accept them. In turn, many 
retailers agree to automatic stock- 
ing. 

If physicians have been thorough- 
ly informed about uses and contra- 
indications of a new drug through 
medical meetings, symposia, clinical 
papers by their colleagues in medical 
journals, and it appears that the 
product will be well-accepted and 
prescribed, it is essential that heal- 
ing pipelines of supply be filled by 
the time prescriptions are written. 
Ultimately, the verdict as to whether 
or not a drug “makes the grade” 
is rendered by physicians who do or 
do not prescribe it. The risk of over- 
filling pipelines is wholly the manu- 
facturer’s. Unopened packages are 
accepted for return at full credit. 


Tuis is less wasteful than it seems. 
Detailed surveys assess the market 
(which is to say, the human need) 
for contemplated drugs. Independent 
“intelligence services” gather day- 
by-day data on fluctuating patterns 
of disease and therapy. Audits of 
drugstore prescriptions and stock 
purchases give sensitive, current, re- 
liable information about use of 
drugs, dosages, forms; incidence of 
illnesses. Representative physicians 
report on patients seen over a two- 
day period, their complaints, medi- 
cines prescribed, what the doctor 
thinks the drug will do. Local out- 
breaks of epidemics are watched 
for, seasonal illnesses such as al- 
lergies and flu prepared for in 
advance. Thousands of bits of in- 
formation are put on punch cards 
for instant electronic sorting to give 
desired data. It is rather like the 
continuous moving of hundreds of 
thousands of pieces on a fabulously 
intricate chessboard to checkmate 
disease. 

Freshness of drugs is directly re- 
lated to potency. Reputable manu- 
facturers are almost fanatic about 
shelf-life tests of products that bear 
their trade names. Freshness of 
stocks is encouraged by a liberal 
returned-goods policy. In general, 
pharmaceutical products have a 
shelf-life of not over four years, but 
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others are shorter lived, and some 
very important ones, such as bio- 
logicals and antibiotics, carry ex- 
piration dates. Polio vaccine has a 
six-month dating. “Expired” prod- 
ucts returned to the manufacturer 
have amounted to as much as 40 
percent of sales in a given year. 


| 


| 
| 


Pouto, influenza, smallpox, and | 


other vaccines are familiar and wide- 
ly used, but there are a number of 
biological products which are un- 
familiar and used as little as possible 
—only in desperate and lifesaving 
circumstances. Supplies are made 
and stocked by various pharmaceuti- 
cal companies as a public service, 
in instant readiness for the few 
hundred people each year who sud- 
denly have desperate need for a rare 
biological that has no substitute. 
For instance, botulinus poisoning 
is very rare—fortunately, for it is 
such a powerful poison that a spoon- 
ful, properly distributed, could sick- 
en a city as big as Chicago. Prac- 
tically all poisoning cases are caused 
by toxins in improperly home-canned 
foods. The only specific treatment is 
botulinus antitoxin, prepared by 
Lederle Laboratories. It takes about 
six months to make. Stocks are car- 
ried in branch offices, ready for 
instant shipment from the nearest 
source of supply when an emergency 
arises. This may not happen a dozen 
times a year, but when it does a 
human life is desperately at stake. 
Rare indeed are “mass” poisoning 
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ily. Vials were quickly collected from 
branches scattered around the coun- 
try, and shipped by emergency “air 
lift.” It cost the manufacturer about 
$9000 to get enough of the drug to 
the family in time to turn the tide 
for life. 

Many people cannot tolerate in- 
jections of horse-serum products. 
They have violent reactions. Fatal- 
ities are not uncommon from ana- 
phylactic shock. Yet at times a 
horse-serum product, such as tetanus 
antitoxin, may be essential to save 
a life. For dangerously sensitized 
persons, a ‘“cow-serum” product, 
bovine tetanus antitoxin, 
available. 

In September 1955, a patient in a 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, hospital 
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tation of diaper rash. 


Large tubes 60¢, at your drugstore. 
after 


breast surgery 


IDENTICAE FORM 
_ 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S. A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, New York 





resiores your 
normal contour g&% 
Cs 
and your 


Peace of mind 


Vv 


This patient wears an Identical Breast 
Form. Comfortable, natural — it is her 
most important back-to-normal step fol- 
lowing mastectomy. 

Made of soft skin-like plastic containing a 


| flowing gel, Ipenticat Form has the yield- 
| ing “feel”, the harmonizing weight and mo- 
| bility of the normal breast. It fits any bra 


| 
| 


is kept | 


and may be worn with carefree comfort, 


| even in a bathing suit or evening gown. 
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| IDENTICAL FORM, INC. TH i 
| 17 West Goth St. New York 23, N. ¥. | 


| Please send literature and list of authorized dealers. 
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HELPFUL 
HINTS 
FOR 
BETTER 
LIVING 
On 


Zoil Biologic Oil. This golden colored, very thin oil has a 
softening and conditioning action on skin, nails, cuticles 
and hair (both feminine and masculine hair.) Good for 
sun tan, sunburn, and aids in overnight healing of chafed 
areas. For further information write: Savage & Jones, 
Dept. 362-TH, Box 3232, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





“They Look Healthy . . . But.” This new illustrated book- 
let, offered by The Upjohn Company, tells why there is 
hunger amidst plenty and what you can do to avert this 
shocking dilemma. It presents important health facts for 
you and your family. For a free copy, write: The Upjohn 
Company, Dept. 814-TH, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





For Acne. New medicated Fostex Cake and Fostex Cream 
provide three important actions necessary for treating 
acne: removes excess oil and blackheads, helps keep 
pores unplugged to prevent new pimples from forming, 
and helps prevent infection. For free samples and in- 
formation, write: Westwood Pharmaceuticals, Dept. 526- 
TH, 468 Dewitt St., Buffalo 13, New York. 





Rival Can-O-Mat . .. a truly sanitary can opener! A 
Special Cutting Wheel has been introduced that will 
make an extra can opener out of your CAN-O-MAT. You 
can interchange the Special Cutter with the regular cut- 
ter for special uses, such as opening canned fish or pet 
foods, etc. The removable cutting wheel can be easily 
cleaned. For additional information, write: Rival Mfg. 
Company, Dept. 232-TH, 36th & Bennington, Kansas City 
29, Missouri. 





Children with educational and emotional difficulties re- 
ceive understanding guidance, ample recreation, and a 
thorough academic program at the Brown Schools, Austin, 
Texas—under constant supervision of a competent pro- 
fessional staff. For full details, write: Brown Schools, 
Dept. 197-TH, Box 4008, Austin 51, Texas. 





“Every Woman Has Sensitive Skin” and “Are You Using 
The Right Cosmetics?” . . . are two interesting beauty 
booklets offered by Ar-Ex Products Company. Ar-Ex 
Hypo-allergenic cosmetics open up new avenues of beauty 
care for the many women suffering from sensitive skin or 
allergic reactions. For your free copies, write: Ar-Ex 
Products Co., Dept. 437-TH, 1036 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 





“The Hearing Digest.” A new book published by the 
makers of Audivox hearing aids, successors to the 
Western Electric Hearing Aid Division, tells the story of 
how you hear, discusses the various types of deafness, 
and gives helpful information on how to choose a hearing 
aid. A free subscription can be obtained by writing: 
Hearing Digest, Dept. 365-TH, 123 Worcester Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. 





For Pain Relief. Backache, tension, neck and shoulder 
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A service designed to tell you about products 
and services that will interest you. Simply send your 
requests directly to the address indicated for the 
item. Your requests will be promptly handled. 


BY MISS JOHNNY CLARK 


strain, fatigue from driving? Get fast, positive relief 
with Sacro-Ease, recommended by many physicians. II- 
lustrated booklet gives complete information on models 
for automobile, office, wheel chair, and home use, includ- 
ing free trial offer. For your free booklet, write: 
McCarty’s Sacro-Ease Div., Dept. 508-TH, 3320 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland 11, California. 





Plumbing “First Aid” Book. You can correct many com- 
mon plumbing problems yourself with the help of this 
32-page booklet from the Gerber Corp. It covers the 
cause and cure of many household plumbing disorders, 
also tells when it’s best to call the plumber. For your 
free copy, write: Gerber Plumbing Fixtures, Co., Dept. 
448-TH, 232 No. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 





FlexPort—a new pet doorway, saves you inconvenience of 
letting pet in and out many times a day. Training a pet 
to use FlexPort usually takes only a few minutes with 
the instructions furnished by the manufacturer. FlexPort 
can be opened easily by a puppy or kitten. For further 
information, write: Turen, Inc., Dept. 525-TH, Beaver 
Park, Danvers, Massachusetts. 





When you need CASH—do you get only SYMPATHY? 
The North American Accident Insurance Co. has prepared 
a booklet that explains its North American “Series 500” 
—Limited Accident and Sickness Policy—the policy 
which assures you of ready cash in case you are disabled 
as the result of stated accidents or sickness. Benefits are 
paid up to age 75. No examinations are required, merely 
a statement of your present health. For your free copy 
of this booklet, write: North American Accident Ins. Co., 
Dept. 298-TH, 10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. 
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was given two hours to live without 
the bovine serum. Doctors flashed a 
life-or-death request to a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer. An employee 
rushed to the city airport with the 
serum—only to learn that engine 
trouble would delay the takeoff of 
the Harrisburg plane for some time. 
He immediately chartered a private 
plane to fly the precious package 
to Harrisburg. The drug arrived in 
time to save a life. 

About 1500 persons a year are 
bitten by a black widow spider, a 
small black insect with the deadly 
sign of a red hourglass on her un- 
derside. Weight for weight, the 





spider’s venom is more lethal than 
a rattlesnake’s. Most spider-bite vic- 
tims recover, although some have 
died. But always there is prolonged, 
excruciating pain. 

Injection of black-widow antivenin 
is blessedly specific treatment. Man- 
ufacture of the antivenin is labo- 
rious. Laboratory workers of the 
drug company probe cautiously 
under stones and debris and into 
dark corners to collect the insects. 
Experts dissect the poison glands, 
process the venom, and inject in- 
creasing doses into a horse whose 
blood makes protective antibodies 
against the poison. Elaborate proc- 
esses obtain purified antivenin from 
serum of the horse. 

All the black widow antivenin in 
the world is manufactured by an 
“old gray mare,” with technical as- 
sistance from scientists of Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Laboratories in 
Philadelphia. She isn’t really gray, 
but black. She was a failure as a 
plow horse. She has string halt, an 
affliction that gives her a curious 
walk. She’s so clumsy that she oc- 
cupies a double stall to keep her 
from bumping herself. But she’s a 


CARNIVAL 


BACK YARD FUN 


Play is good for folks and here's a fun-making idea 
for child's party, teen-age project or jolly neighborhood affair. 


No matter what kind of back- 
yard carnival you put on, invi- 
tations are important because 
they start the excitement. Card 
invitations, attached to inflated 
balloons and tied to doorknobs, 
create carnival atmosphere. 
Booths and side shows make 
the carnival. Booths could offer 
dart throwing, ring toss (canning 
rings), games of guessing people’s 
weight, how many green gum- 
drops are in the goldfish bow! etc. 
Use play money prizes. 


For child's party, the more guests 
participate the better. Assign to 
each a side-show character he or 
she is to come dressed as and ask 
each to be prepared to put on 


short stunt. Snake Charmer does 
his act with garden hose. Fat 
Lady comes in adult costume filled 
with pillows. Tall Man uses stilts. 


Youngsters, putting on own carni- 
val are sure to enjoy making up 
posters and selling tickets. 

Who Is to be which show char- 
acter could be pulled out of a hat 
in early planning stage. Perhaps 
a costume box and fixings would 
be a help. Imaginations and self- 
expression can run riot. 


For neighborly get-together, cost 
is almost nothing. Make cos- 
tumes and booths as what’s on 
hand. It’s helpful for a committee 
to canvass each family to find out 
what costume possibilities and 
equipment are available, and 
what talent there is. A whole fam- 
ily could come as tribe of aborig- 
ines, tumbling team, or troop of 
actors, singers, and dancers. 














phenomenal producer of antibodies 
against injections of black widow 
venom which she patiently submits 
to. 

No thoroughbred in the country 
receives more tender loving care. If 
you are ever bitten by a black widow, 
you may agree that she deserves 
it. END 
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The delicious flavor of 
Wrigiey's EZ Gum 
is such a satisfactory 
treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps to keep 
young teeth clean and nice. Try it. 
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from annihilation, or, at best, a re- 
turn to a caveman’s level of living. 
It is apparent, when one contem- 
plates all of the data, that it is pos- 
sible to reduce the number and 
intensity of casualties by exploiting 
the protection afforded by atomic 
shelters. At first it seemed that quite 
simple shelters would be_ useful 
against a single detonation of a fis- 
sion weapon with a yield measured 
in kilotons (thousands of tons) TNT 
equivalent; it is now apparent that 
more elaborate shelters are needed 
for protection from multiple detona- 
tions of fusion weapons whose yield 
is expressed in terms of megatons 
(millions of tons) of TNT. This is 
so for several reasons, probably the 
most important of which is the haz- 
ard associated with the accumulated 
fallout of radioactive particles which 
will result from a nuclear war. 


ImMeDIATE fallout received the 
first attention when some cattle who 
were grazing in the vicinity of 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, mani- 
fested loss of hair and burns which 
are now familiar as injuries result- 
ing from beta rays. 

Delayed fallout was anticipated 
and soon received attention when the 
studies of weapons effects were be- 
gun, and has continued ever since. 
Much public attention has been di- 
rected to fallout, because its accumu- 
lation in the upper atmosphere and 
its widespread settling to earth has 
given concern to many scientists who 
see in it serious threats to the health 
of people now alive, and to the well- 
being of generations yet unborn. 

The threat to people presently 
alive is taking some of the material 
which constitutes fallout into the 
body along with food or drink. This 
can be done by eating leafy vege- 
tables which have the product on the 
surface of the plant; or, what is 
more likely, by drinking milk which 
contains the material. 

The chief concern is a radioactive 
form of the element strontium, 
known as strontium-90. Strontium 
behaves chemically very much like 
calcium and is taken up by the body 
in a similar way. The most impor- 
tant dietary source of calcium is 
milk, and much of the calcium that 
one eats is absorbed into the bones. 

Strontium, behaving like calcium, 
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enters into the make-up of bone 
when it is absorbed, and if the 
strontium happens to be radioactive 
it becomes a source of radiation 
within the bone. It also happens 
that strontium-90 emits its radio- 
activity for many years. It requires 
28 years for a given quantity of 
strontium-90 to lose half of its radio- 
activity, so that once an individual 
has some of this material incor- 
porated in his bones he has a 
continuously emitting source of 
radiation within his body. The result 
is formation of malignant tumors of 
the bone. 

The threat to future generations is 
found in the capacity for radiation 
to substantially alter molecules and 
chemical processes. We have within 
our germ cells molecular entities 
known as genes which contain our 
capacity for reproducing ourselves. 
When genes are subjected to radia- 
tion they may change so that the off- 
spring differs in some way from the 
parent, and that difference can be 
transmitted to subsequent genera- 
tions. This is known as mutation. 
Mutations occur all the time whether 
germ cells are irradiated or not, but 
the rate of mutation is increased 
when genes are subjected to radia- 
tion. Not all mutations are bad, but 
probably there are not many which 
are favorable, so that it is not in the 
best interests of mankind to do any- 
thing which would increase the 
natural rate of mutation. 

Just how great a threat is oc- 
casioned by increasing the amount 
of radiation to which the population 
is now exposed, and always has been, 
is more or less a moot point. Fre- 
quently the discussions and argu- 
ments of even men of great scientific 
stature show more passion than 
logic. 


THERE are some who see in the 
fallout question an excellent reason 
for doing away with all nuclear 
armaments and for bringing to a 
halt any development of additional 
devices. There are others who see 
in the existence of nuclear arma- 
ments a great deterrent to war. 
Further, they feel that since the 
present devices deter war, bigger and 
more devastating devices would ad- 
ditionally insure deterence. 
Proponents of either thesis seem 
to use the fallout question as their 
forum, so that neither can be ex- 
pected to view it with the objectivity 
with which they customarily ap- 


proach other scientific questions. It 
is not my purpose to discuss this 
matter at any length, nor to lend 
the weight of my personal opinion to 
either side of the question. I do 
wish to suggest that people examine 
the nature of the axe which is being 
ground by proponents of either side 
in order to determine as well as pos- 
sible whether that person is being ob- 
jective. 


ALL are agreed that an accumu- 
lation of fallout materials can reach 
proportions which are clearly dan- 
gerous; this would certainly be the 
case in the event of all-out nuclear 
warfare. The disagreement arises 
over the immediate and remote ef- 
fects of the accumulated fallout 
which results from the full-scale 
nuclear testing programs of the vari- 
ous nations. 

A happier consequence of man’s 
having mastered much of nuclear 
physics and technology is the use of 
radioactive materials in biological 
research and clinical medicine. 

Much what we have recently 
learned about fundamental biological 
processes—all of which will ulti- 
mately be for the benefit of man- 
kind—is due to the availability to 
the research scientist of an abun- 
dance and variety of radioactive 
forms of the common elements which 
are the building blocks of all biolog- 
ical systems. These are such things 
as carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. In addition, we have at 
hand radioactive forms of other ele- 
ments whose participation in biolog- 
ical systems is less widespread— 
these include phosphorus, iron, and 
iodine. 

All of these can now be manu- 
factured in the reactors which were 
originally intended to produce ma- 
terials for use in weapons. At the 
same time as the weapons materials 
are made, useful by-products are be- 
ing produced. I think it will be 
granted that without the necessity 
having existed for large-scale pro- 
duction of material for weapons, we 
would not have undertaken to pro- 
duce the useful by-products for their 
own sake, This is so because of the 
enormous expenditure of money and 
resources which is required. It 
would certainly have been a very 
long time before any useful quantity 
and variety of biologically important 
radioactive materials would have be- 
come available to scientists, if indeed 
ever. END 
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For Hospital or Home... 
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Great 
Moments 


in 
Medicine 


Although hospitals were known in many of the Far 
Eastern lands long before Christ, they were given 
their greatest stimulus in the Western World by 
Christian organizations. Like this “Great Room of 
the Poor’, in the Hotel-Dieu of Beaune, France 
(founded in 1443), most early institutions were hos- 
pices for the poor and indigent before they acquired 
their more modern role as a place for the care and 
treatment of the sick. 

The clean and efficient hospitals we know today are 
a development of the last century. Today, one may 
enter a hospital with a new assurance that he will 


MEDIEVAL HOSPITALS—reproduced here is one of a series 
of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


receive fine medical and nursing care. Gone is the 
fear of personal safety that was well justified before 
the use of anesthetics and antiseptics became routine 
in hospital procedures. 

During the past century, too, Parke-Davis has become 
one of the world’s foremost pharmaceutical firms; a 
leader in discovering, developing, testing, manufac- 
turing, and distributing better medicines for use by 
physicians in their offices, in hospitals and in homes 
—medicines that contribute to longer life and better 
health for the people of the world. 


COPYRIGHT 1958-1960—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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